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Peace Our Foremost Interest 


DURING ihe last few days the business community has 
had to function under a tension fortunately unique in 
its experience. It has borne the strain with a calmness 
and self-possession which have been the admiration of 
the world. The grave issues at stake have not yet been 
resolved, but it would be wrong if, at the mest critical 
stage of the European crisis, it were not proclaimed by 
an accredited spokesman of the business community 
that what it has been seeking and what, above all 
things it prays for, 1s an honourable peace. 

It is as true to-day as when a great Victorian minister 
enunciated the theory that peace is the foremost interest 
of the British Empire. Accordingly, Mr. Chamberlain 
has enjoyed the undivided backing of the British 
industrial and commercial classes in_ his heroic 
endeavour to save this country and its people from 
war. They have supported the Prime Munister’s 
efforts on German as well as on British soil, not by 
mass meetings and resolutions, but by a silent and 
steadfast devotion to the tasks which lay to their 
hands. Feeling that the supreme task of statesman- 
ship is to preserve peace so that society may function 
normally, they have not interrupted the regular conduct 
of business enterprise in order to prepare for the 
hazards of war. They have all along regarded a 
general war, in which Great Britain would be engaged, 
as incomprehensible, and they were strongly upheld in 
this view by the declaration which Mr. Chamberlain 
made early on Tuesday after Herr Hitler had made his 
speech in Berlin on the Czechoslovak crisis. 

Mr. Chamberlain then stated that he could not aban- 
don his efforts to save the peace, since it seemed to him 
incredible that the peoples of Europe, who did _ not 
want war with one another, should be plunged into a 
bloody struggle over a question on which agreement 
had already been largely obtained. That is admittedly 
not the whole of the question, but it 1s a very important 
part of it. It carried with it a proviso that the German 
Government would agree to the settlement of terms and 
conditions of transfer by discussion and not by force. 
The British business man may be slow to make up his 
mind, but he is a consistent thinker. He does not 


believe in violent solutions to political situations, 
whether they arise between Germans and Czechs or in 
a potentially much wider circle. He does, however, 
passionately cling to his conviction that general war 
could bring no good to the world. He has toiled 
unceasingly for 20 years to repair the ravages of the 
last war, and he has succeeded in bringing industry 
back to the point where, except for well-marked special 
areas from which industry has ebbed,. he can claim to 
have laid the foundations afresh for a happy and 
prosperous people. He realises as well as anybody 
else that there is an extreme point at which national! 
honour is engaged. He is not convinced that where 
the substance of concessions has been made, the shadow 
of procedure should wreck peaceful settlement. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chamberlain’s continued efforts 
for a peaceful solution are nowhere supported more 
fervently than in the great working centres of the 
Midlands and the North. Political firebrands may 
attempt to distract him by specious doctrines, but the 
business man knows in his heart that the statesman who 
maintains order by the achievement of peace is serving 
the interests of society a thousand times better than 
the impatient visionary who courts chaos by war. 
Great Britain is primarily an industrial country, and it 
can only maintain its teeming millions in decency and 
comfort by keeping the wheels of industry running in 
peaceful and competitive enterprise. Turn the nation 
over to war and its industries to war production, and 
the credit side is engulfed in mounting deficits. 
British commerce and industry need the clearest 
possible case permitting of no compromise before 
embarking on a general war. They will not lend a 
hand to support such a calamity unless they are 
persuaded that there is no other course open to them. 
They continue to pin their faith to the British Govern- 
ment and its gallant leader, and the complete absence 
of panic which they continue to display in the face of 
immense difficulties is the clearest possible evidence of 
their faith that a sane settlement can still be 
hammered out of the most alarming crisis which has 
been thrust upon them since IQI4. 


A Symposium on Progress 


HE Society of Chemical Industry is to be con- 

eratulated upon the notion of holding a symposium 
upon the trend of progress. It is equally as important 
to know where we seem to be going as to know what 
positive milestones have been passed upon the road. 
We could have wished, however, that the subject- 
matter could have been extended to include other 
branches of chemical industry, for there are many other 
subjects than building and road _ design—plastics, 


food, and chemical engineering, upon which the 
average member of the chemical industry would like 
to know more. Perhaps some of these other branches 
are too dangerous as topics for the open meeting: 
possibly the committee who arranged the papers had 
in mind.Dr. Lampitt’s apt reminder that many achiev>- 
ments of science must be hidden awhile for reasons of 
national economy and national defence. Yet we are 
quite cheerfully helping a Central European country 
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to develop her resources of low-grade iron ores, by 
building for them a plant based on British experience; 
perhaps this restriction on international publication of 
scientific results only operates in one direction. One- 
way traffic is becoming the rule to-day. 

Many of the trends of progress are due to one factor 
only—the changing habits and demands of the people. 
It is a nice debating point whether the achievements 
of applied science have caused these changes or whether 
education has so influenced the mental standards of 
the people that they have demanded that science shall 
make possible higher standards of living and of com- 
fort. Possibly both factors have been at work together. 
Certainly popular taste did not demand, for example, 
the cinema and the wireless, but the rising standard 
of education has so prepared people mentally that a 
great majority of them prefer to spend their leisure 
time in the use and enjoyment of these inventions 
instead of in the mere animal pastimes of eating and 
drinking to excess. It 1s good to recognise that progress 
demands the educational background and a sufficiently 
high conception of the standard of living to predispose 
people to make use of the advances that the 
technologist wins from his study of the forces of nature. 
[o-day, people are demanding a higher standard of 
amenity than had ever been imagined over previous 
centuries. That is directly the cause of the progress 
that is being made in the building industry and in road 
design, and it underlies a good deal of the expansion 
of the plastics industry. 

In the plastics industry, Dr. Yarsley notes that there 
is an increased stability due to the weeding-out 
of ‘‘ those concerns which had been established on less 
secure foundations,’’ and with this there are world- 
wide attempts to establish standards of quality for raw 
materials and finished products governed by scientific 
methods of test and control. In an industry which has 
so many diverse raw materials it 1s surprising how 
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rarely one material has eliminated another; probably 
plastics are so busily engaged in eliminating non- 
plastic materials that the time for internecine strife has 
not yet arrived. Dr. Yarsley’s paper contains an 
impressive picture of advances both in technique lead- 
ing to new applications and in the range of plastic 
materials available, leading to new fields of utilisation. 

Dr. Cumming and Mr. Rumford gave an impressive 
survey of the many directions in which chemical 
engineering is enabling chemical manufacturers to 
improve their plant or their processes. Chemical 
research digs out the site upon which a new chemical 
industry can be built, but it 1s chemical engineering 
that provides the foundation slab. The metallurgist, 
we are told, continues to supply an increasing range 
of new metals and alloys with remarkable mechanical} 
and corrosion-resistant properties, though the effects 
of corrosion stili constitute a major problem. High 
pressure work continues to be ever more important, and 
it is noted that advances are being made in the 
technique of welding. Undoubtedly there is a trend 
in many industries towards welded vessels in place of 
riveted, though it is not always possible to appreciate 
the reasons for this change. Welding depends more 
upon the personal equation than does riveting, and 
X-ray examination of the weld is often essential. A 
word of commendation is due to the manufacturers of 
stoneware for the improvements they have made 
in their product in strength, purity and_ physical 
properties. ‘‘ It is certain,’’ say the authors, ‘“‘ that 
modern stoneware if properly applied is one of the 
most useful materials for the construction of chemical 
plant.’’ On the operational side, the authors note 
rightly that the conception of unit operations has been 
of immense value in the development of the science of 
industrial chemistry, and that the trend is towards a 
more detailed analysis of these operations and the 
close investigation of the controlling factors. 





Notes and 


A Railway Centenary 

E have lately witnessed the centenary of the L.M.S. 

Railway, it being just 100 years ago since the Lon- 
don-Birmingham line was opened. Our leading article 
refers to the rising standards of living, and an example 
of this was given by a contemporary who wrote: ‘* Some 
idea of the changed conditions on the railways can be 
vathered from the fact that whereas in 1838 for a certain 
quantity of fuel used in the fire for each mile run an engine 
hauled some 50 people from London to Birmingham in the 
fastest time of little under six hours, with only moderate 
comfort even in the first class, with no heaz in winter and 
with only an imperceptible light after Cark, to-day for 
practically the same weight of fuel burned for each mile 
run, many more passengers can be transpcrted between 
the same points in just under two hours, whether first 
or third class, in complete comfort in well-lighted and 
heated compartments and with luxuries unthought of 
except by visionaries 100 years ago.’’ Transportation has 
been one of the outstanding achievements of the past cen- 
tury, and perhaps particularly during the past 30 years. 
It is well to remember that this has been achieved by the 
railways by bringing to bear upor their problems all avail- 
able resources of engineering and other knowledge. 


Comments 


Planners at Work in the Soviet Chemical Industry 


HE chemical industry, in common with the other 

industries of this country, is happily free from exces- 
sive governmental interference. Russia, with her five- 
and nine-year plans, provides the most outstanding exam- 
ple of industry. It is well known that much of the work 
of reconstructing Soviet industry has been highly effective 
especially where it has been done by co-cperation with 
industrialists, but the chaos that can be made by some 
vovernment planners working on their own is shown in 
a criticism of the plans for the Soviet chemical industry 
recently expressed by the Committee for the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Mining Industry of the U.S.S.R._ It is pointed 
out that summary plans are drawn up by commissions 
which are not in possession of the necessary information 
nor do they take the trouble to acquire it. Without fur- 
ther study of the situation, recommendations for the con- 
struction of new plants are evolved from the summary 
plan and are sent to the Central Administration where it 
is complained no means are provided for their proper con- 
sideration. Only when the work on the building of the 
recommended plants has begun, does some chemist dis- 
cover that the plant is not necessary or that it is placed in 
an inconvenient locality, and the work is then stopped. 
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The Trend of Progress—Where Are We Heading ?” 


Trend of Chemical Engineering 


By 


DR. W. M. CUMMING and F. RUMFORD, B.Sc. 


HE Chemical Engineering Congress, held under the 

auspices of the World Power Conference in London in 
i930, registered official recognition that chemical engineering 
is a separate department of applied science. ‘This science, 
which emerged during the development of the heavy chemical 
industry, served its apprenticeship under conditions propitious 
for the future. The problems presented by operations at 
high pressures and temperatures tested and proved the new 
<cience, and its growth became rapid. Chemical engineering, 
as it reached maturity, was called upon to collate and to cor- 
relate the work of the physicist, chemist, and the metallurgist 
with that of the engineer. Without this effort, the outstand- 
ing achievements in industrial chemistry during the last 10 
to 15 vears would not have been possible. 

The chemical engineer was increasingly forced to recognise 
that he was not only concerned with the 
operations involved in chemical practice, 
but in equal measure with the materials 
of construction which made the large- 
-cale process possible. New standards of 
purity and of price for an ever-widening 
range of chemical products have, in con- 
sequence, been set up. Manufacturers of 
chemical plant have joined forces with 
the plant chemist in developing new 
materials, such as special alloys, refrac- 
tories, and plastics, and this collabora- 
tion promises well for the future. 

Regarding materials, the trend of de- 
velopment in this important branch of 
chemical is noteworthy in 
that well-established materials of con- 
struction retain, by reason of improved 
technique in manufacture, still an im- 

place, such improvement fre- 

resulting in improved corro- 
resistance. The  metallurgist 
supply an_ increasing 
new metals and alloys with 
remarkable mechanical resistant properties. 
The recent improvements in refractory products, and the 
outstanding developments in the field of plastics and other 
organic products, have provided for the chemical engineer 
materials unique in their extensive application. And in 
spite of it all there is as yet no clear idea of the causes of 
corrosion, the effects of which still constitute his 
problem. 

Cast iron is still our most important material of construc- 
tion of chemical plant, and that its position has been main- 
tained is in no small measure due to the great improvement 


engineering 


portant 
quently 
s10n 

continues to 
range of 
and corrosion 


major 


which has taken place in foundry practice within receit 
vears, resulting from closer metallurgical control. There 


has been marked improvement in its uniformity, homogeneity, 
soundness, and mechanical properties, due to freedom from 
eas holes, draws, and shrinkage cavities. The result has 
been a cast iron much more resistant to corrosion. The pro- 
duction of special cast irons, in which varying amounts of 
other metals such as Ni, Cr, Mn, Cu, Al, Mo are added, is 
now an important industry providing the chemical engineer 
with materials which, because of their austenitic structure, 
otter considerably increased resistance to chemical reagents. 

[It is than ten since Hatfield introduced us to 
the acid-resisting steels of the austenitic 18.8 chromium- 


less years 





Further papers presented at the Symposium at the Autumn 
Meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, at Glasgow, 
~eptember 17 and 19. 
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nickel type. The development of chrome steels in America 
has run parallel with that of the 18.8 steels in this country. 
[It is interesting to note that in the pressure oxidation of 
ammonia to nitric acid, chrome steels are employed for the 
most important units of the plant in the U.S.A. Hatfield’s 
well-known paper of 1929 gives a full account of the fabrica- 
tion of plant in stainless steel, and a list of the chemical 
reagents to which it offers resistance. Its most important in- 
dustrial application is, of course, in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic nitric acid from ammonia. This pioneering work, how- 
ever, was only the beginning of greater achievement. By 
the addition of smal] percentages of other metals, e.g., 
titanium, molybdenum, and tungsten, the steel could be 
made more resistant to specific media (e.g., acetic acid, sul- 
phuric acid); it became almost immune to inter-crystalline 
corrosion, and permitted of welding with- 
out the necessity of subsequent heat- 
treatment. The 18.8.1.1 steel is the 
Jatest addition to this category. 


One outstanding development in the 
use of these special steels is for high- 
temperature—high-pressure reactions, re- 
sulting from an appreciation of the im- 
portance of creep at elevated tempera- 
tures. For example, the addition of 0.35 
per cent. Mo to ordinary steel increases 
its creep strength at 450°—550° C. by 100 
per cent., while for high pressure above 
the austenitic steels prove satis- 
account of their excellent 
creep properties. As in the case of the 
acid-resisting steels, the addition of small 
percentages of other metals confers addi- 
tional advantages where corrosive condi- 
tions are present. Especially is this. the 
case in their resistance to hydrogen at- 
tack, resulting in decarburisation and fis- 
suring. Chromium, tungsten, and vana- 
dium materially increased the resistance, 
while other elements such as niobium, tantalum, titanium, 
ziiconium, and thorium, which form stable carbides, have 
also been proposed. 

There is a growing tendency to appreciate the importance 
of a knowledge of the mechanical and crystallographic pro- 
perties of lead. Failure has often been due to mechanical 
breakdown before serious corrosion effects were noticeable. A 
fine grain structure has been established as necessary where 
the maximum corrosion resistance is concerned. While it is 
still doubtful as to the advantages of small additions of 
copper and nickel, tellurium in less than o.1 per cent. offers 
marked improvement in property. The last mentioned gives 
a finer grain structure than either copper or nickel; it raises 
the temperature of spontaneous crystallisation so that the 
lead can be cold-worked; in addition the lead becomes 
markedly more resistant to corrosion. 


factory on 


The use of homogeneously lined lead vessels is on the in- 
These linings can now withstand temperatures close 
to the melting point of the lead, and vacuum and pressure 
up to the limits of the base metal. It would be of interest 
to know whether tellurium lead has been applied in this 


crease. 


snanner, and if so, with what results. 

There has been an enormous demand in the U.S.A. within 
recent years for copper and its alloys, particularly in the 
brewing industry. 
resistance to most acid and salt solutions superior to that 


‘ 


of the bronzes, while the latter, when aluminium is incor- 


The addition of 15 per cent. zine gives 
2) 5 
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porated, are finding applications where strength and resist- 
For 
handling hydrochloric acid of all strengths in the cold and 
up to 20 per cent. at 150° F. 


ance to abrasion as well as corrosion are required. 


in the absence of air and steam, 
the alloy containing 1 per cent. to 5 per cent. silicon and 1 per 
cent. to 2 per cent. manganese, tin, or iron is noteworthy. 
\ new alloy containing 4 per cent, nickel and 4 per cent. 
aluminium, introduced two years ago, gives excellent service 
in condenser tubes where impingement attack is common. It 
shows special resistance to sulphur, and its application in 
heat exchangers and condenser tubes in the oil industry will 
doubtless follow on an extensive scale. 


Corrosion-Resistance of Aluminium 


The film of oxide to which aluminium owes its corrosion 
resistance has been decreased in permeability by impreg- 
nating the coating with corrosion-inhibiting 
has been artificially produced in a tenacious 


substances, and 
form by several 
well-known processes. An otherwise highly reactive chemical 
element has thus been made available in increasing quan- 
tities for the construction of chemical] plant, in particular for 
handling synthetic nitric acid, anhydrous sulphur dioxide, 
gaseous and liquid ammonia, and acetic acid, and for the 
manufacture of varnishes and fatty acids, and over a wide 
range of the foodstuffs industry. The rapid attack of 
aluminium by alkaline liquids, halogen and halogen acids, 
still calls for attention. 

The use of chemical stoneware in the manufacture of the 
strong mineral acids would appear to be again on the in- 
The elimination of metallic impurities is extending 
in the fine chemical industry. For use in processes, 
sublimation under reduced pressure, its low co- 
efficient of expansion has resulted in its displacing glass in 
some cases. 

Increasing interest is apparent in rubber, due no doubt to 
the satisfactory results which have already been obtained in 
its use. Like wood, this material is subject to the limitations 
of an organic product. Its use as a protective lining will 
always have attraction for the chemical engineer, who now 
appreciates the importance of suitable design and the proper 
surface treatment of the metal to which it is to be applied. 
The importance, however, of eliminating porosity in the 
original metal cannot be over-emphasised. Little is heard 
of the practical applications of rubber latex for linings, owing 


crease. 
its use 
such as 


no» doubt to the difficulties inherent in such obviously 
attractive processes as electrophoresis. 
| Protection by Paint 
The Paint Research Association continues to concentrate 


attention on the basic principles underlying the protection of 
metallic surfaces by means of paint. The nature of film 
failure is more clearly defined. The importance of paints 
containing synthetic resins, particularly of the Glyptal type, 
and chlorinated rubbers, such as Neoprene, is being increas- 
ingly recognised for specific duties, the former in the oil 
industry, the latter in the preparation of special anti-corro- 
sion paints, It is of interest to record that enamel surfaces 
resistant to alkali are now available. 

It is being increasingly realised that a full understanding 
ot the basic principles underlying any chemical process is 
vital to proper plant design. For instance, it is useless to 
design a plant for the manufacture of sodium thiosulphate 
crystals of a specific size range on the basis of heat abstrac- 
tion alone. It is necessary to preserve a balance between 
cooling and crystallising rates, and this leads to the concept 
of a ‘* surface factor ’’ specific to a certain size range of 
crystal. This surface factor really controls the output of the 
plant, and rates of cooling modified in 


Pe) 


must be accordance 
therewith. 

Heat transfer has been exhaustively studied in the hope 
of deriving and overall heat transfer 
coethcients of an empirical nature are being slowly replaced 
by composite figures derived from film coefficients. 
coefficients have 


general formula, 


These 


film been, and are being, exhaustively 
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studied in the hope of deriving general formulz of the dimen- 
sional type. It may be said, that so these 
formula have only a very limited application, 


however, far 


In the unit* operation of filtration, or the separation ot 
solids from liquids, the main types of filtering plant have been 
well established for some time, and, failing some altogether 
new development in this field, it is probable that attention 
will more generally be paid to the preparation of the slurry 
before filtration, and improvements in the actual plant will 
be confined to details. Investigations have been proceeding 
into the behaviour of typical slurries with a view to deter- 
mining the nature of the so-called ‘‘ compressible ’’ filter 
cakes. It is possible that this may be extended into work on 
the actual formation of precipitates, and attempts made to 
produce all solids in a form which will filtration 
straightforward. At present filter aids are being widely 
employed to this end, and the working of the enormous 
deposits of diatomaceous earth in America for this purpose 
is developing rapidly. 


render 


Most slurries in heavy chemical works practice can now 
be converted to a form suitable for handling on a rotary 
vacuum filter, and even by a system of counter current decan- 
tation, freed from soluble matter before passing to the filter. 
For bulk filtration of materials which are not highly corro- 
sive, the rotary vacuum filter is tending towards almost 
universal use. In this connection it is of interest to note that 
the release of gases from the filtrate may seriously interfere 
with the rate of filtration. 


Improvements in Vacuum Filters 


Improvements in this type of vacuum filter have centred 
upon discharge of cake and on washing of the formed cake. 
Endless string belt discharges are now common, while some 
makers have incorporated a sponge rubber backing to the 
filter cloth, collapsing under vacuum, but expanding at the 
point of cake discharge. Washing has never been very satis- 
factory on these continuous units, and it is now common 
practice to remove the filter cake and to repulp with wash 
water, passing this slurry to another filter. The disc type ot 
rotary vacuum filter, despite the saving in floor space over 
the simpler drum type, seems to be falling into disuse, owing 
to difficulties in the washing and discharge of the solid. 

The plate and frame, or recessed plate, filter press, has 
not been substantially modified for many years, and is still 
undoubtedly the most widely used of all types of filtering 
plant. High labour charges have not yet been overcome by 
any type of mechanical discharge, although 
have been made. 


several attempts 


There is still an enormous discrepancy between the amount 
of work theoretically required to crush solids and the amount 
actually used. In view of this, it is not to be expected that 
crushing and grinding plant has nearly reached finality in 
design. It is probable that crushing by direct compression 
is most economical of power, and for this reason the so-called 
coarse crushing units may be the most efficient on a 
theoretical basis. Cone crushers are now made to secure re- 
duction to about 20 mesh, and probably give crushing by 
direct compression. Ball mills are being more closely studied 
with a view to diminishing wear on the liners, while at the 
same time maintaining grinding efficiency. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to make mills of greater length, and the 
original Hardinge shape, in particular, has been modified to 
give a longer centre section. 

It is being realised that the grinding characteristics of a 
given solid can be altered by the addition of certain reagents. 
In dry grinding, coating of the grinding units can be pre- 
vented, while in wet grinding aggregates are dispersed, it 
may be that, as in filtration, further work will be directed 
towards such treatment of the than the 
improvement of the plant. 


material rather 


The problems of fractional] distillation still receive much 
Since the introduction by McCabe and Thiele of 
the graphical system for representing the work of a fraction- 


attention. 
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ating column, a number of figures have been obtained for a 
plate efficiency as compared to a perfect theoretical plate. 
[It is now being realised that this ideal plate cannot actually 
exist owing to the concentration changes which occur in both 
liquid and in vapour phases. It has been shown mathematic- 
ally that efficiencies of 200 per cent.-300 per cent. are quite 
possible, and figures of 100 per cent. 150 per cent. are fre- 
quently obtained in practice, even with quite small columns. 

The influence of entrainment has been investigated and 
shown to be fairly small in comparison with the economies to 
be effected by higher velocities. This has 
the construction of a 
column in which complete entrainment takes place in each 
section followed by a liquid separating device. 


vapour been 


carried to its logical conclusion by 


The use ot 
a spiral rotating at a high speed has been suggested as a 
means for providing a long counter-current path for vapour 
and liquid. Developments on these lines may lead to a very 
compact distillation system, as vapour velocities up to 75 ft. 
per sec. have been suggested. 

Although very large quantities of crystals are still made 


direct in a salting type of evaporator, special crystallising 


i) 
, 


units are becoming more common. With a better knowledge 
of the underlying theory of the growth of crystals, these units 
are now designed to make a very even grade of product. 
There is still much, however, to be learned in this field from 
a physico-chemical standpoint, It has keen shown only re- 
cently how traces of metal salts affect the crystalline form 
of ammonium sulphate, and many other such phenomena may 
exist. The rocking and the stirred type of crystallisers are 
now faced with competition from evaporative cooling plants 
working under vacuum. 

In the field of drying plant, it is noticeable that of recent 
vears there has been a tendency to install plant which takes 
solutions down to solids of any degree of dryness. The drum 
drier, usually of the double-drum type, is a case in point. It 
is doubtful, however, whether these driers are economical un- 
less they are large enough to justify constant supervision. 
Spray drying also is gaining in popularity, and a number otf 
plants are now in operation. It is a drawback to this type of 
plant that so large a chamber is required for a com 
paratively small throughput, but this failing is likely to 
be a permanent one. 


Trends in the Plastics Industry 
By V. E. YARSLEY, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


OLLOWING the very rapid expansion of the plastics in- 

dustry which resulted from the commercial production of 
thermo-setting resinoids in the post-war years, came the in- 
evitable reaction and the weeding out of those concerns which 
had been based on less secure foundations. Foremost among 
current trends indicating this increased stability within the 
plastics industry must be noted the world-wide attempts 
which are being made to establish standards of quality for 
raw materials and finished products governed by scientific 
methods of test and control. Current trend is in the direction 
of international unification of standards, but this 
must of necessity be a much slower one. 


process 


A Formidable Array 


The array of plastics now available on a commercial scale 
is a truly formidable one. One of the remarkable things 
about plastics and the plastics industry is, however, that 
rarely has one material eliminated another. They have come 
along since the early days of celluloid, natural and truly syn- 
thetic, thermoplastic, and thermo-setting, yet all in time have 
found their respective fields of usefulness, and the present 
indications are that this state of affairs will continue for 
some time to come. As between the two main families of 
plastics, current trend is certainly in the direction of thermo- 
plastic materials. The industry was founded on thermo- 
plastics, it was vastly enlarged as the “‘ new plastics ’’ indus- 
try in the post-war years with the advent of the thermosetting 
products, and the pendulum is now swinging once again in 
the direction of thermoplastic products, This trend is no 
doubt largely due to the rapid advance made in recent years 
In injection moulding technique, which is regarded by some 
as one of the major developments of our plastics age. 

The advance of injection technique has also been respons- 
ible for rapid development in the production and applica- 
tion of purely synthetic thermoplastics, particularly those 
of the ethenoid class, the vinyl-, styrol-, and methacrylate 
polymers. In this particular field development in this coun. 
try has lagged somewhat in the past, with one notable excep- 
tion, due mainly to the fact that we are not favourably placed 
11 respect of raw materials, and we have not been constrained, 
as have some other countries, to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of products which are largely independent of imported 
law materials. The demands for injection and for glass-like 
plastics are rapidly increasing, and there can be little doubt 
that synthetic polymers of the vinyl-, styrol-, and methacrylate 
types, will be in the the 
immediate future, 


forefront of developments in 


In the field of cellulosic plastics, much has been achieved 


in recent years in the production of high quality cellulose, 
and this has made possible the manufacture of esters and 
ethers of improved quality. Whilst effort is being concen- 
trated on improving the quality of existing cellulosic pro- 
ducts, notably nitrocellulose and cellulose acetate, attention 
is also being paid to the production of new derivatives, and 
particularly to mixed esters and to fully esterified cellulose 
such as fibrous cellulose triacetate. The pioneer cellulose 
acetates were fully acetylated products, and partial saponi- 
fication was resorted to, early in the present century, to over- 
come the solvent difficulty. Advances in large-scale organic 
synthesis have now largely removed this difficulty, so that 
the production of a cellulose acetate soluble in acetone, simi- 
lar to the current commercial material, is no longer a neces- 
sity. Cellulose triacetate is now a commercial possibility, 
and the next few years will no doubt see its application in 
plastics (particularly in the manufacture of photographic 
films and electrical] insulating foils) and also in rayon, on 
which it largely depends for economic production. Cellulose 
triacetate is a new product and must be treated as such; its 
development must be free and unfettered, and not unneces- 
sarily influenced by either celluloid or cellulose acetate 
technique. 


The Older Cellulose Plastics 


Whilst attention is being paid to new cellulosic plastics, 
the older ones are not being neglected. Both cellulose 
acetate and nitrocellulose can be produced from cheaper 
forms of cellulose, if required. Attention is also being 
directed to the improvement of the colour and clarity of 
these esters, so much so that in their production they are now 
treated much as a food product. Cellulose ethers are receiv- 
ing increased attention. Benzyl cellulose has yet to make 
good its earlier promise to plastics, and it rather appears that 
its own limitations will prevent this. Ethyl cellulose, om 
the other hand, is full of promise at the present time, but its 
main possibilities appear to lie in the direction of coating 
and impregnating compositions, adhesives, etc. 

In phenolic plastics attention appears to be concentrated on 
the production of shock-resistant products, which should ulti 
mately introduce plastics into hitherto closed fields. The 
vast amount of work which has been done on the production 
laminated and 
fruition, 
we are as yet but on the verge of what can itself become a 
vast industry. 


of phenolic resinoids for the manutacture of 
impregnated materials is rapidly coming to and 
Closely related to this use in impregnation 1- 
the growing use of phenolic resinoids in the manufacture ot 
synthetic finishes. 

The results of intensive development work are now being 
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manifested in the production of phenolic resinoids for special 
purposes. Cast phenolics have reached a high state of per- 
] 


fection, but although 
difficult to 


moulding by casting has many advan- 

forecast the future of this branch of 
the industry in view of the current trends in injection; both 
cater for the decorative trinket and buckle market. Extruded 
phenolics which have recently made great advances, should 
do much to emphasise the possibilities of plastics as the fourth 
material of construction. 


tages, it 1s 


\mino plastics are now reaping the reward of years of con- 
centrated effort, in the successful production of low-priced 
vlastics of superior quality, and in the production of trans- 
-arent plastic. The aim of the pioneers has been attained in 
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a stable transparent amino-plastic, and the future will see a 
further cheapening if this material. In the manufacture of 
laminated materials, and in the manufacture of coating com- 
positions, of impregnating compositions for the so-called 
‘* creaseless ’’ fabrics, and particularly for adhesive composi- 
tions, the future of amino-resinoids holds great potentialities. 

For casein it is difficult to forecast the future. Recent in- 
cursions of injected products into its stronghold, the button 
trade, and more particularly the growing popularity of the 
¢ip-fasteners, are likely to have a material effect on the 
future of casein plastics. It is certain, however, that casein 
will continue to hold its own where a low-priced coloured 
plastic is in demand. 


Discussion 


The Future for Laminated Products—Standardisation and International Methods of Testing—Corrosion 
of Iron and Steel—Chrome Ore Supplies—Education of the Chemical Engineer 


LENGTHY discussion followed these two papers; the 

following account gives some of the most important 
points considered. Dr. L. A. JORDAN congratulated Dr. 
. arsley on the presentation of a most excellent paper; there 
were few men more qualified to prophecy where we were 
»eading in the plastics industry. Of the materials described 
in his paper, it was extraordinary how many were derived 
trom the earth-air-fire basis, but there were sundry other 
materials in nature which were ot interest, especially from 
the cost point of view. Sugar was an exai:ple of one of 
these. In the U.S.A. and Russia, investigations had recently 
been carried out on the use of sugar as a biasting material 
in the manufacture of resins, In this country, similar work 
on this material would not only be advantageous from the 
point of view of supporting Empire sugar problems, kut 
there was the added inducement of the low cost of sugar. 
Soya bean was another example of a material with interests 
similar to those of sugar, the competition of synthetic resins 
with the had 


importance to Empire producers of natural res!is 


disturbance of 


Here also 


natural products caused a 


were the same inducements to assist them. 


Progress Along Definite Lines 
Progress in plastics manufacture had taken place along 
certain definite lines. 
ment 


There was plenty of scope for develop- 
in laminated products, and he foresaw their wider 
application in the future in derivation and in the fabrication 
of chemical plant. He thought that they might at some 
future date be produced iz sztu by spraying 
followed by stoving through the use of a portable device 
which could used for varnishes. Continuing, Dr. 
Jordan said that Dr. Yarsley’s statement *‘ current trend is 
in the direction of international unification standards,’’ 
of special interest. 


means of 
also be 


was 
Standardisation mignt be criticised on the 
grounds that first, it tended to fix ideas when it was impor- 
tant that they should remain fiuid; and second, standardisa- 
tion was intimately linked up with internaticnal methods of 
testing He that 


were originally 


understood international gatherings of 


chemists heid to ‘lecide such matters as 
atomic weights and international chemical nomenclature, but 
matters such as the devising of international methods of 
testing were now a definite part of the international trade 
Wal \s examples, he quoted the strong German representa- 
international methods of testing committees and how 


ion on 


this representation ‘‘ grinded their own axes ”’ in deciding 
ihe international standards for lithopone and zinc oxide in 
particular. 
Dr. Cumming had mentioned the very important problem 
corrosion. There was a curient idea that ihe only way to 
protect iron and steel from corrosion was by means of paint, 


and that research should. therefore, be directed towards the 
iron 


Satisfactory results 


production of the perfect paint. But the corrosion of 


and steel was simply a question of scale. 


could only be obtained bv appiving a suitable paint to the 


steel when the scale was in the right condition. He was, 
therefore, quite certain that resulis of value would only be 
obtained by research on the condition and structure of the 
iron and steel scale. 

MR. R. BHATTACHARYA said that, in his opinion, one of the 
most important future aims of the plastics industry should be 
in the production of a cold-setting plastic product similar 
to cement, which could be applied in the form of a slurry 
and hardened in the cold. MR. H. V. POTTER, referring to the 
paper by Dr. Cumming and Mr. Rumford, said that as a user 
of stainless steel he was disgruntled by its behaviour with 
dilute hydrochloric acid and also with the difficulties arising 
in welding. Referring to Dr. Yarsley’s paper, he said that 
he would like to point out that injection moulding had been 
done with thermo-setting resins as well as the new plastic 
mentioned in the paper. had been 
made in plastics apart from moulded products. The most 
outstanding example of this was in laminated products, and 
that the trend for the tuture would be the 
increasing use of plastics as secondary products in conjunc- 
We would 
The question 
of colour had long been a bug-bear of the industry. The 
manufacturers now held such very wide ranges of colour that 
he was afraid that the industry would be forced towards 
standardisation of colours in the same way as the textile 


resins (reat progress 


he considered 


tion with other materials such as wood and metal. 
slowly get away from using plastics as sucn. 


colours. 

Dr. WILLIAM CULLEN paid a tribute to the paper given by 
Dr. Cumming and Mr. Rumford, and on the question of the 
education of chemical engineers he said that he agreed with 
that the authors had The matter 
receiving the closest attention of the Institution of Chemical] 
Engineers. Referring to the authors’ remarks on the high 
price of stainless steel, he said that the supplies of high- 
grade chrome ore in the world were strictly limited, and if 


every word said. was 


the consumption went on at the present rate, we would soon 
make ferro- 
chrome of good quality from these low-grade ores involved a 
long and costly process. He could, therefore, hold out no 
prospect of cheap chromium coming on the market. 


have to fall back on ores of low grade. ‘LO 


New Supplies of Metals 


He did not want to discuss the present international situa- 
tion, but it was necessary to consider the new metal supplies 
should the worst come to the worst. Prior to the war, only 


about 5 per cent. of the copper we required came from 


producers, but now we could, tn an 
supply the world. This 


ment, and was an example of what had been done to place 


I mpire emergency, 


whole was a marvellous achieve- 
us in our present position where, he was glaa to say, we 
were well supplied with all metals but one (molybdenum). 

Dr. W. H. CADMAN, commenting on the education of the 
chemical engineer, said that London University had set an 


excellent example, which should he followed, in instituting a 
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degree course in chemical engineering as a separate subject. 
In America there was a most beneficial co-operation between 
the universities and industry whereby students and members 
of the university teaching staff were enabled to take complete 
control of plant units at certain works for a few months. 
This arrangement was so successful that to-day the university 
staffs no longer had to beg for this opportunity, but thev 
were overwhelmed by requests from industry for the students 
to take over the plant for a short period, to work it on their 
own and to make suggestions for its improvement. 
Congratulating Dr. Cumming and Mr. kKumford on the 
production of such an excellent paper, MR. WILLIAM RUSSELL 
said it was a valuable review bringing all tne unit processes 
into proper perspective. The authors had said that the disc 
type of rotary vacuum filter seemed to be falling into disuse, 
but he wished to assure them that this was not so. In con- 
nection with size reduction, they had stated that there was 
still an enormous discrepancy between the amount of work 
theoretically required to crush solids and the amount 
actually used. Recent work in America had shown that with 
modern crushers 30 to 40 per cent. of the theuretical work 
put in was usefully applied, calculated on the basis of the 
area of new surface formed. On this basis also it had been 
shown that the tube will have a much higher efficiency (about 
twice) that of the Blake or Gvratory crusher. He agreed 
with Dr. Cullen that the supplies of high-grade chrome ore 
were being rapidly exhausted, but it should not be beyond 
our skill in the future to work out a method of utilising 


the low-grade ores economically. Personally, said the 
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speaker, he had no fear of a future shortage of éhroriium. 

In reply, Dr. V. E. YARSLEY commented on the fact that no 
injection moulding machines were made by British chethical 
engineers; he saw no reason why they should not enter this 
market with great success. In answering a point raised by Dr. 
Jordan, he said that he believed that certain chemical plant 
was made which had a resinoid coating stoved iz situ. In 
regard to Mr. Bhattacharya’s suggestion that « future trend 
of the plastics industry would be in the production of a cold- 
hardening plastic similar to cement, he said that such a 
material, to be applied by Mr. Everyman in his home, would 
be outside the objects of the plastics industry. DR. W. M. 
CUMMING Mr. F. RUMFORD both made brief replies. 
The former said, in regard to the suggestion made by Dr. 
Jordan, that there was a good field for research on the 
chemical utilisation of sugar, that his universiiy had the only 
university sugar department in the country, and the problem 
mentioned by Mr. Jordan had also been in his mind. Mr. 
Rumford, answering Mr. Russell, pointed out that it was very 
diticult to measure the surface area of particles so that 
the measurement of the efficiency of the 


and 


grinders on 


the basis of new surface formed could not be_ relied 
upon. In conclusion, Mr. W. A. §. CALDER - said 
that it was impossible to summarise the progress and 


the general position at the short time at his disposal, 
but he had been struck by a note of optimism in all the 
papers. He felt that we were heading for better things 
generally, and particularly in our own profession, where we 
were heading also towards a strong, united body of chemists. 








Textile and Solvent Soaps 


By 


GEORGE S. COLLINGRIDGE, B.Sc. 


NLY of recent has the active collaboration of 

buyers and sellers of industrial soaps been put upon a 
really practical basis; and, even so, there does not yet appear 
to be in existence a body functioning for the textile industry 
the British Launderers’ Research Institute for the 
laundry trade. This means, in effect, that textile proces- 
sing firms are not always sure of the type of soap that they 
require for different purposes; consequently the soapmaker 
himself has frequently to depend upon only a vague idea of 
actual requirements—a method that, to say the least, is far 
from likely to produce a 100 per cent. effective product. 

It is therefore interesting to note that last year witnessed 
the publication of a monograph by William Huggan, B.Sc., 
dealing not only with wool textile processes, but also with 
requirements of efficient textile soaps'—the whole _inter- 
relationship being considered for the first time, I believe, by 
a chemist who is primarily a textile man. According to 
Huggan the desirable properties of textile soaps, as used at 
different stages of the processing operations, are as follows: 


years 


as does 


(1) Wool scouring: Low fH requirements for detergency ; 
rinsing a secondary factor. 


(2) Backwashing: Low temperature solubility; detergent 
efficiency a secondary factor. 
3) Yarn scouring: Rinsing properties and_ detergent 


efficiency equally important. 
‘4) Piece scouring: Tow temperature solubility 
temperature detergency. 
5) Milling (or Fulling) : 


and low 


Rinsing properties, 
under certain conditions by stability. 
implies maximum solubility. 
are useful here. 

In all according to this author, 
detergent efficiency must be achieved at as low a ~H as pos- 
Requirements, it is seen, vary considerably, according 
to different firms and localities, but in general it is preferable 
for the soapmaker to provide a cheap, pure soap—tree from 


qualified 
This naturally 
Soaps of the oleate type 
scouring operations, 


sible. 


added alkali and other filling materials. Frequently it so 
happens, of course, that there is definite demand for soap 
containing added soda, potassium carbonate, sodium silicate, 
etc.—but in making such soaps it is imperative to remember 
that textile soaps should contain nothing which will injure 
the fibres, deposit impurities in the fibres, or make the soap 
difficult to rinse out completely. Too much silicate, for in- 
stance, will interfere considerably with the rinsing process, 
While insoluble filling materials will be left on the fibres 
and will thus make their presence felt during subsequent 
operations, such as dyeing. 

Soda soaps, potash soaps and mixed potash-soda soaps all 
enter into consideration for textile purposes. They may be 
cold process, semi-boiled or full-boiled settled soaps. Fats 
and oils that enter chiefly into consideration are usually the 
least expensive of their particular kind—olive oil foots often 
being used in place of straight olive oil, for example, and 
unbleached palm oil or lower-grade coconut oil, in place of 
the more costly grades. <A list of suitable fatty raw materials 
would include the following: tallow, bone grease, house 
grease, unbleached palm oil, lower-grade coconut and palm 
kernel oils, Olive oil foots is not 
invariably satisfactory, owing to the objections sometimes 
raised to the sulphurous odour that soaps made from it are 
apt to impart to the cloth. Maize or corn oil is not used 
in this country as it is in America—neither, for that matter, 
is cottonseed oil or although there is nowadays a ten- 
dency among soapmakers to take an active interest in the 
fatty acids derived from these and similar oils. 


olive oil foots and oleine. 


foots: 


\ccording to the degree of solubility required, fat charges 
may be varied to suit the different textile processes—as may 
also the proportion (if any) of potash soap required. Potas- 
sium carbonate, soda ash and sodium silicate are usually the 
only other ingredients present. Thomssen and Kemp? recom- 
mend a formula containing 10 per cent, rosin, but in my 
opinion this would not only tend to gum up the fibres but 
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would also (as Wittka has suggested) tend to promote ran- 
cidity in a cheap soap based on cottonseed foots, house grease 
and palm oil. 

One of the best textile soaps for all-round purposes is one 
oil. <A full 
Some makers 


based on a combination of tallow and palm 
boiled settled soap is to be recommended. 


dry it to a low percentage of moisture; others cut it into 
bars: still others run it solid into barrels. Some manufac- 
turers make a curd soap, to reduce the moisture below that 
of a settled soap. Others make a semi-boiled soap and still 


others make a cold process soap. There are some that have 


merit, but many are poor quality products, sold at a low 
price to get business, especially in cases where no chemical 
test is made as to quality. 

It is unfortunately impracticable to lay down any hard-and- 
fast limit 


cerned; although the most 


for free alkali, so far as textile soaps are con- 


logical method ot procedure 
would be for the textile manufacturer to insist on a relatively 
neutral product to which alkalies could be added during the 
Yet the fact remains that there is a market for 


definitely alkaline textile soaps, as well as neutral soaps. The 


processing. 


following formulae, arranged in tabular form, should, how- 
ever, give an approximate idea of the composition of typical 
made 


textile (fulling) soaps, according to different price 
requirements : 
Good Medium Cheap 
fallow or grease 47 31 25 
Palm oil 11 10 8 
Soda ash soln. (36° Be) 6 9 1 
Caustic soda lye (36° Be) 31 26 25 
Silicate of soda -— 9 17 
Starch — — J 
| Water . 5 15 13 
[he above formulae are expressed in percentages. Starch 


solution, in the cheapest grades, is used to close up what 
would otherwise be too open a soap, due to the low propor- 
tion of fatty acids. Such soaps are not made neutral. 


Wool-Scouring Soaps 


The soaps used for scouring raw wool are nearly all made 
from low-titre oils such as olive foots, oleine, linseed oil, 
soya bean oil and (in the States, chiefly) corn oil. Similarly, 
such soaps are usually made as mixed potash and soda soaps. 

A simple wool-scouring soap may be produced by saponi- 
fying sulphur olive oil with caustic potash lye, but it is 
usually preferable to add a proportion of grease or tallow 
to the fat charge and also to harden up the soap by employ- 
ing a percentage of soda lye. A less objectionable type of 
made from 
oleine and grease or tallow, saponified with caustic soda and 
potash and bulked up with a small proportion of potassium 
The following formulae 
scouring soaps generally :--- 


soap—from the odour point of view—can_ be 


carbonate. are typical of wool 
(a) Oleine 76lbs., bone grease 22 lbs., caustic soda lye at 
Ibs., potassium 


with water to make 45 per cent. fatty 


30° Be 3 lbs., solid caustic potash 43 
carbonate 6 I|bs.- 
acids. 
(b) Olive oil foots 40 parts, 
parts. 


linseed oil 30 parts, palm oil 
Saponified with a 1:8 ratio 
of caustic soda (36° Bé) and solid caustic potash. 


15 parts, tallow 15 


(c) Olive oil foots 12 parts, corn oil 46 parts, house grease 


20 parts, soda lye (36° Be) 3 parts, potassium car- 


bonate 5} parts, solid caustic potash 23 parts. 

The third formula is apparently a variation by Thomssen 
and Kemp of an original formula by F. L. Grant*. The pan 
contents are in each case boiled with open and closed steam, 
water being added slowly. The tatty acid content should 
Such ‘run’’ by the 
usual method of pumping out of the bottom of the pan back 


be about 45 per cent. soaps are 


into the top of the pan again—in order to produce a homo- 


veneous, non-settled mass. There should be only a slight 


-tringiness in the finished soap; if it is too stringy, then more 
should be added. 
their 


carbonate and caustle 


Most textile soaps, owing to constitution, 


require 
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plenty of mixing and crutching. ‘The finished soap is 
frequently run off directly into barrels. Some soaps—par- 


ticularly those with a high content of coconut oil or compris- 


ing rather ,unbalanced mixtures—sometimes' present a 
mottled appearance and are therefore occasionally referred 
which 


generally used in reference to mottled soft soaps. 


to as “fig ’’ soaps, a term among soapmakers 1s 


(Juite another type of textile soap is that used for finish- 
For this neutral settled 
preterred—based, for example, on coconut or palm kernel 


12 worsteds. 


— 


purpose, soaps are 
oil, together with oleine, saponified with caustic soda, and 
grained with caustic soda lye instead of salt (to prevent the 
salt on the finished soap). Such soaps may be 
neutralised in the crutcher with stearic acid—after having 
been saponified on the first change, washed twice, and settled 
in the usual 


‘* blooming 


manner. A very good fat combination is equal 
Neutral 


Castile soap made from olive oi] and pure tallow chip soap 


parts of coconut oil, red oil (oleine) and corn oil. 


also experience some demand in the textile industry, but 
there is no special point about them that calls for discussion 
here. 


Removal of Seracin 


Soaps are, of course, employed in the silk industry, in 
connection with the preliminary boiling and degumming of 
silk—as well as in the dyeing process. As ]. F. Springer 
has very lucidly described’, it was discovered many years 
ago that olive oil soap is particularly effective in the removal] 
of the unwanted wax-like materia!, sericin, from the fibres 
of raw silk. The latter is termed fibroin, and is, of course, 
wholly insoluble in water-while the 20 per cent. or so of 
sericin which envelops it is fairly soluble in hot water, but 
much more readily and rapidly soluble in a hot soap solution. 
The olive oil soap has been proved to be effective and non- 
injurious—and for that reason has remained in demand up 
to the present time. Yet recently there have been signs of a 
desire to experiment with new products—such, for example, 
as other types of soap and also specialised oil emulsions. 

Pure olive oil/soda soaps, of the type frequently referred 
to as Marseilles soaps, characterised by a high fatty acid 
content, are still regarded in most quarters as the _ ideal 
soaps for silk degumming. Other alternatives include soaps 
based on sulphur olive groundnut oil, 
grease and oleine. The procedure is usually of the full-boiled, 
settled type—with frequent changes ’”’ or washes if the 
raw material is of a very low grade. Soft potash soaps are 
also in demand, to a more restricted extent, and may be based 
on olive oil foots, linseed oil, corn oil, soya bean oil, oleine, 
groundnut oil and greases. 

It is interesting to note from Springer’s remarks that, in 
the silk boiling precess, a typical solution for treating a 
135 lb. bale of Japanese silk consists of 15 gallons of water, 
4 quarts of neatsfoot oil and 4 lb. of olive oil soap bars, cut 
into chips. These ingredients are boiled until all the soap has 
A small percentage of soda ash, disodiur 
sometimes used when 





oil, sesame oil, 


ce 


gone into solution. 
phosphate and sodium 
degumming silk hosiery 


silicate is 


Other Applications 


Solvent-containing soaps are widely used in the laundry, 
textile and dry-cleaning industries ; in addition to which they 
have numerous minor applications. At least 
containing soap (termed a “‘ low percentage ”’ 
been offered direct to the public as a specialised detergent 
cum 


one solvent- 


product) has 


SsOap. 
Leaving aside for the present any discussion of true dry 
cleaning soaps, it may be said that the incorporation of up 
to 8 or o per cent. of petrol in a cold process solvent soap 
presents no especial difficulties, particularly if an emulsify 
ing or binding agent such as suiphonated castor oil or a tatty 
alcohol sulphonate is also added, in the proportion of about 
2 to 4 per cent. of the total ingredients. 
phenols such as 


Soaps containing hydrogenated cyclo 


hexanol and methyl cyclohexanol also find application in 
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industry, notably as lubricants in rubber manufacture and, 
ot course, in the textile industry. Although insoluble in water, 
cyclohexanol is completely miscible with soap solutions and, 
in fact, facilitates rinsing and 


promotes solubility and 


stabilitv. Hydrogenated phenols are furthermore used in 
laundry and household soaps, owing to the fact that they 
will dissolve the lime 


with hard 


and magnesium soaps formed by 


Interaction water. 

Solid solvent soaps containing up to 10 per cent cyclo- 
hexanol are made by the full-boiled process. It has been 
recommended that the cyclohexanol should be incorporated 
atter all the spent lyes have been withdrawn, to prevent 
wastage, in a hot dilute potash or soda soap—the latter being 


well stirred into the hard soap base to promote even dis- 


tribution. 


Requirements of the Market 


formulae, for soft and liquid solvent containing 
cyclohexanol, have been much quoted in the technical litera- 
ture. A proportion of 30 per cent. cyclohexanol can readily 
be incorporated in a liquid soap based on oleine, potash and 


SOd ps 


water—while a soft soap may be made, incorporating about 
20 per cent. cyclohexanol. 


Such soaps are eminently suit- 
able to 


textile work, and are occasionally employed for 
special purposes by laundries. 

The manufacture of dry-cleaning soaps, whether they be 
in paste or liquid form, is essentially a simple enough 
The chief difficulty in practice lies in the necessity 
of understanding the requirements of the market. 


matter. 
Jasically, 
dry-cleaning soaps consist of partially saponified fatty acids 
(mainly oleic) dispersed in a volatile solvent or mixture of 
olvents. Other 


proport ions. 


constituents are sometimes present in 
designed either to improve the “ solu- 
of the soap in the solvent or to heighten the effec- 


tiveness trom the actual dry-cleaning point of view. 


smallet 
bility 


The dry-cleaning process consists of immersing the gar- 
ments to be cleaned in a grease solvent. 


suffice to 


This alone would 
remove grease stains and surface dirt only; it 1s 
necessary for the add a_ small 
of a specially manufactured soap to his solvent, 
this greatly enhancing the detergent action. 


theretore drv-cleaner to 


prop rtlIoON 
Dry-cleaning 
soaps have therefore to be soluble or readily dispersible in 


the solve. 


t—which is usually that particular petroleum frac- 
tion known as cleaner’s naphtha. Ordinary soaps are un- 
suitable, owing to their insolubility. 

\n extremely important factor in the dry-cleaning process 
is the economic necessity of recovering the solvent after use. 
This means—so far as the soap maker is concerned—that a 
really efncient soap must be one that will not clog the filters 
during the recovery operation. Too much water in the soap 
causes it to form a gelatinous mass, which naturally gives 
rise to filtering troubles—while too little moisture present in 
the dry-cleaning vessels will not only hamper the detergent 
action of the soap, but may also generate static electricity 
charges and thus possibly lead to serious explosions. 

The requirements of a 


first-class dry-cleaning 


SOap 
theretore both numerous and difticult to attain. 


are 
Such a soap 
must be readily dispersible, highly effective in dilute propor- 
tions as a detergent, perfectly balanced as to water content, 
and should also be of a uniform, homogeneous appearance, 
without an unpleasant odour, whether paste or liquid. 

The solvents used in making up dry-cleaning soaps are 
essentially the bridge between the soap itself and the main 
body of solvents used in the cleaning process. It is there- 
tore desirable to consider them in somewhat greater detail. 
The petroleum fractions most commonly employed include 
benzine, cleaner’s naphtha, petrol and white spirit; in asso- 
ciation with smaller proportions of modifying solvents (some- 


times characterised by special properties) such as_ cyclo- 
hexanol, methyl cyclohexanol, ethylene dichloride, carbon 
tetrachloride, tetralin, ethyl acetate, amyl acetate, butyl 


acetate, butyl Cellosolve, Cellosolve, benzaldehyde, alcohol 
and isopropyl alcohol. 


Many of these solvents are also (or 
solely) used in the ‘* spotting’ process, while others are 
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definitely interesting as constituents of dry-cleaning soaps. 
Coal tar naphtha is also used as a solvent in this connection. 
Another increasingly important group is that comprising the 
non-inflammable chlorinated hydrocarbons, notably trichlore- 
thylene and tetrachlorethane. For use with these latter, a 
dry-cleaning soap should contain only chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons (possibly with a low proportion of alcohol). 

As for the soap base itself, this usually consists of saponi- 
fied oleic and/or stearic acid, together with a fair excess of 
free fatty acid. The solubility, or more accurately the dis- 
persibility, of the soap in the solvent part of the base is in 
most dry-cleaning soaps determined by the amount of fatty 
acid present in excess—although the fact was pointed out by 
Hatfield and Alliott, in British patent 289582 of so long ago 
as 1927, that by adding chlorinated hydrocarbon or hydro- 
genated phenol solvents, a saponified neutral 
soap may be readily solubilised in petroleum spirit. Free 
fatty acids themselves have little or no detergent action, so 
that it becomes evident that, if all the oleine present is com- 
pletely saponified and will still dissolve readily in the sol- 
vent portion of the 


rar ympletel V 


soap, a considerable improvement in 
economy and effectiveness may be brought about. 

\ccording to whether a liquid or paste soap is demanded 
for fulfilling specific requirements, the actual soap content 
varies from about 15 to 50 per cent., with frequently as much 
as 15 or even 20 per cent. free fatty acid, together with the 
balance consisting mainly of a mixture of organic solvents, 
and a little water. In 


acids. 


oleic and 
certain tendency to experiment with 
vegetable fatty acids, particularly now that the Jatter are 
becoming more readily 


addition to the traditional 


stearie there is a 
available in commercial quantities. 
The alkali used is frequently potassium hydroxide, or a mix- 
ture of caustic potash and caustic soda. 
and employed. 
Ammonia and potash soaps are sometimes held to be the most 
soluble. 


Ammonia, calcium 


triethanolamine are also — occasionally 
Whatever the alkali, however, it should invariably 


be used in concentrated form, in order to preserve a low 


water content. 


Selecting the Solvents 


As for the solvents, they may be selected almost at random 
from the wide range already quoted—the dual object being 
to evolve a mixture of that will facilitate the dis- 
persibility of the finished soap in the cleaner’s fluid, and will 

Iso form a Certain of the 
solvents are miscible with others, while certain other solvents 


solvents 


a homogeneous, effective soap. 
are not; by exercising ingenuity it is possible to contrive the 
most complicated systems, though whether they are really 
worth contriving in actual practice it is frequently difficult 
to say. However, when compounding dry-cleaning soaps, it 
is certainly essential to note, for example, that naphtha is 
not miscible with alcohol and that ethylene dichloride 1s 
immiscible with water. Such properties may readily be ascer- 
tained from the usual text-books. 

As to manufacture, this consists simply enough of heating 
the fatty acids and solvents together carefully, until the 
boiling point is closely approached. The caustic alkali is 
An alternative method 
is to bring to the boil, in a suitable vessel, the fatty acids, 
solvents and calculated amount of alkali—terminating the 
application of heat as soon as is convenient, in order to pre- 


then added at the same temperature. 


vent loss of solvents. Excess oleic acid is then stirred in. 

There is scarcely need to emphasise the necessity for pack- 
ing dry-cleaning (and all other soaps containing high propor- 
tions of solvents) in suitable, airtight containers. Proper 
factory precautions must also be taken when manufacturing 
soaps containing inflammable solvents. 


REFERENCES: 
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‘Modern Soap Making.’’ 
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Infra Red Spectrum Tests 


Application to Organic Compounds 


IN a paper to the Socicté des Ingenieurs Civils, M. Jean 
Lecomte has suggested an interesting method of testing for 
and identifying organi The method he 
vests 1S a spectroscopic one, using infra red rays, 
he claims, be 


compounds. sug- 
and can, 
used for the identification of all organic com- 
pounds provided there is no water present in them. He 
uses an ordinary spectroscope, taking a photograph of the 
spectrum, and using a band ot 
which the test. 


ravs with a wave-length 
kor ordinary identifications, the 
wave-length used is between 20 and 30n, but 


desired to obtain a 


varies with 
when it is 
differentiation between chemical sub- 
stances which are closely allied, the band between 8 and 204% 
is preterable. | 

The spectrum obtained contains as many as 30 bands ol 
interference, differentiation 
The spectrum obtained 1s molecular. so that the 
differentiation that of 


merely of chemical composition. 


which renders identitication and 
very easy 


obtained is molecular structure, not 
This system can, Lecomte 
identification of the 


constituents in a crude petroleum or heavy olls. 


claims. be used even for the 


various 
A new test for glycerine is suggested to the Association des 


(himistes by kmmanuel Pozzi. He begins by putting about 
0.3 grams of powdered vellow anhydride vanadic acid into 
a test tube, and adding a few drops of the liquid to be tested, 


This should be free from all polyalcohols other than gly 


cerine, and from acid alcohols. The test tube is heatea 
slowly to drive ofi any water, and heating then continued 
to bring the mixture to a temperature of 180° to 200° CC. It 


is then cooled and the mixture 

boiling filtered. 
Che presence of glycerine in the solution under test will 

cause the formation oft 


dissolved in ae ftew cc. ot 
water and 


methyl-lyoxal during heating with 
This is tested for in the filtrate obtained, 
| milligram of phloroglucine is added to 4 ce. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and the mixture shaken and 
heated to dissolve the phloroglucine. 
should be colourless. 


the vanadic acid. 
as follows: 


The resultant liquid 
Into it a few drops of the filtrate from 
the first process is dropped. If methyiglyoxal is present in 
the filtrate, it wili cause the solution to take on a coloration 
which ranges trom yellow through orange to a deep red, 
iccording to the amount present. 





Sintered Alumina Ware 
Gas -tight Product 
THE manutacture of gas-tight sintered alumina ware is des- 
scribed by Stott (7 vans. Ceram. Soc., 1938, 37, 346-354). Such 
ware has been made by heating purified alumina at a tem- 
extensive 


perature at which sinter 


© occurs, producing a 
body with very nearly the density of corundum itself. 


Pure calcined alumina was dry-ground for 100 hours in a 


steel bail mill, and then treated several times with hydro 
chloric acid to remove the iron. Then it was washed with 
water by decantation, until practically free of acid. The 
slurry was then treated with a small quantity of hydro 


chloric acid, followed by a large quantity of water, a pro- 
cedure which causes entrained bubbles to rise, and increases 
The solid is allowed to 
settle, and then the supernatant jiquor is decanted; the set- 


the shrinkage of the body in firing. 


tled slurry is of casting consistency. 


Casting of articles is mostly done from. slip, but tubes 


have been made by extruding a paste of dried and 


slip 


‘ olucine.’’ Firing is done 1 


1. a gas furnace. The tempera- 


ture and time ot calcination are not 


critical so long as the 
former exceeds 1,770° ; halt-an-hour at 1,800° is a satisfactory 


combination. Crystal growth is very rapid the fired ware 


centains microscopic crvstals of which ‘some are as long 
as 15 mm. 
The ware was tested for leakage by evacuation with a 


washing, rubbing and chlorine are obtained. It 1s 
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mercury vapour pump, and was found to be substantially gas- 
tight at ordinary temperature, and probably at high 
Sintered alumina sheaths were found capable of pro- 

thermocouples 


Ones 
also. 

tecting with metallic 
vapours at 1,550-1,600°, and another example of severe con- 


from contamination 
ditions to which the ware may be subjected was furnished by 
its use of electrical insulators exposed to steam at 600° (1,000 
Ibs. per sq. in.) for a fortnight, at the end of which time the 
alumina was quite unaffected. Apart from being practically 
evas-tight, the ware is notable for its high squatting point 
seger cone 42), great resistance to chemical attack, its high 
mechanical strength and thermal conductivity, and its low 





electrical coductivitvy at high temperatures; it Is also 
translucent. 
Dyestuffs for New Effects 
Direct Prints with Azo Colours 
UNDER the denomination of Tinogen dyestufis, the Geigy 


Colour Co, Ltd., are putting on the market an interesting 


new group of printing colours which permit the production 


of direct prints with azo dyestuffs on cotton, viscose and 
cuprammonium rayons, linen and mixed fabrics without 
previous naphthol treatment. This present range of Thino- 


ven dyestuffs, which are marketed in powder form, comprises 
orange, scarlet, red and bordeaux brands. The stability ot 
Provided these dvyestutts are 
used by themselves they can be developed according to a new 
method without steaming. 

stutts as 


the printing pastes is good. 


As combmation colours vat dye- 


well as such chrome suitable fo1 
fixing by a_ short W ith 
fast and multicoloured patterns are obtained. 
The chrome colours should be particularly interesting in view 


of their favourite prices. 


colours as are 
steaming operation, can be used. 


these colours 


If suitable plant is available, and the method of working 
properly conducted, the application of Tinogens is simple. 
They can be 


used on the delicate 


viscose crépes, etc., and the 


most fabrics such as 


resulting prints are charac- 
terised by their brilliancy, good vield and excellent fastness 
properties. 

TINOGENOL SCARLET G, which is made in powder form, is of 
excellent stability, and the keeping properties of the print- 
ing paste are good. This new dyestuti can be developed in 
the Mather and Platt ager by normal steaming and_ sub- 
-equent passage through a bath. Wiuth this 
method vivid scarlet shades of very good fastness to light, 


developing 


suitable 
for the printing of cotton, cellulose rayon, linen and mixed 
fabrics thereof. It can also be used in the production of 
curtain and furnishing materials. In fact that 


Tinogenal Scarlet G can be steamed in the normal manner 


view of the 


vat colours as well as such chrome colours as can be fixed by 
a short steaming process, can be used in combination for the 
production of multi-coloured prints. 

DIPHENYL FAST 
direct 


s3LUE 10GL is a further addition to the Geigy 


range ot colours’ tor dveing cotton and _ cellulose 


rayons, of very good fastness to light. It is notable in the 
first place for its bright greenish blue shade and is much 
faster to light than the older greenish toned Diphenyl Fast 
Blues 8GL, 4GL, ete. ereener than the 
SGL self shades and 
having good levelling properties it can be employed as the 
blue component for the production of mixture shades. 


somewhat 
brand, it 1s suitable tor the dyeing ot 


Pam) 


Being 


This 
tind 
upholstery and decora- 


colour on account of its good fastness to light, should 
ready use in the dyeing of curtains, 
tive materials, etc. In the dyeing of union goods, especially 
rayon the white and 
recommended 
work. also for the dyeing of 


I ttect 


mixtures of wool wool remains almost 


for this reason the new colour is well for this 


class of vegetable fibres in 


mixture materials. threads of acetate ravon are 


reserved white. 
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Scientific Literature 
Problems of Co-ordination 


AT the 14th International Conference on Documentation, 
held at Oxford on September 21-26, a paper on ‘‘ The Co- 
ordination of Scientific Literature ’’ was presented by Mr. J. 
Lewkewitsch. 

The problem discussed was the vital present-day need of 
rendering available to the scientific worker, rapidly, com- 
pletely, and in classified form, the scientific Jiterature pub- 
lished by other workers. The framework of a complete 
scheme for the rationalisation of publication, abstracting and 
co-ordination of the literature was put forward as an ideal 
towards which to work. The chief suggestions. were: (1) 
That the number of journals published (pure or applied 
science, or reviews) shall be limited by international agree- 
ment of societies and publishers, in regard to scientific recog- 
nition. (2) That these journals shall be the only recognised 
medium for research work, and that other journals shall not 
be abstracted. (3) That all authors shall prepare their own 
short abstracts, for the form of which the editors shall be 
responsible, and that the abstracts shall be sent by the editors 
to central organisations publishing classified abstracts. 








Stiff Mud Clays 


Improvements in Workability 


[MPROVEMENTS jn the workability of stiff mud clays have been 
effected through adjustment of their #H by Baker and 
Truog (Amer Ceram. Soc. /Jour., 1938, 27, 324-329). 

As is well known from soil studies, clays which have pre- 
dominantly a calcium base deflocculate with difficulty and 
are easily coagulated, and when dry form a friable, easily 
disintegrated mass, whereas if the base is of+ sodium or 
hydrogen they coagulate with difficulty and deflocculate 
easily, and can be puddled to a uniform texture; these dry 
to a hard impervious mass of considerable mechanical 
strength, which is undesirable in a soil, but is just what is 
required in pottery. 

kxperiments on the addition of sodium carbonate to various 
clays, and firing of the mixes, showed that the fH of acid 
clays should be adjusted to be between 6 and 8.5, whereas 
that of non-acid clays (high calcium content) should be in- 
creased to 7.3 to 10.5. The treated clays are more plastic 
and need less water to bring them to the required consis- 
tency ; the tendency to laminate is removed and the physical 
structure of the clay column is improved. The dried ware 
is stronger and more impervious to water, and the firing 
temperature is lowered since the clay has a closer body. 








International Acetylene Conégress 
Papers on Chemical Distillation and Welding 


HE 13th International Congress of Carbide, Acetylene, 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Allied Industries will be 
held in Munich, Germany, from June 25 to July 1,. 1939. 
The three preceding congresses were held in Zurich (1930), 
Rome (1934), and London (1936). 

The purpose of the congress is to promote and discuss all] 
questions of scientific, technical, and economic nature which 
are related to the preparation and uses of calcium carbide, of 
acetylene, and of the oxy-acetylene process. Because of its 
importance for metal fabrication, the field of oxy-acetylene 
welding will receive special emphasis. The other related 
technical fields will also be given full attention, particularly 
the use of acetylene as the starting point in making chemical 
products. Lectures and reports by internationally known ex- 
perts are planned. Sessions will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of calcium carbide, acetylene as the starting point for 
organic compounds, acetylene illumination, gases (especially 
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acetylene and oxygen), apparatus and machines for oxy- 
acetylene welding, the metallurgy of welding, cutting, and 
flame-treating, the technique and application of oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting, flame-treating, mechanical testing pro- 
cedures, non-destructive testing procedures, safe practices 
and protection for welding operators, etc. An international 
technical exposition, to be held simultaneously with the con- 
gress, is intended to show the present status of each of these 
helds. 

Dr. Schmitz, chairman of the board of directors of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, will preside at the congress. Official in- 
quiries should be directed to the oftice of the congress in 
Berlin-Friedenau, Bennigsenstraffe 25, Berlin, Germany. 
lectures and reports should be sent to the office of the con- 
gress by February 1, 1939. 








Specifications for Pigments 
Revised British Standards 


ROM time to time attention has been called to the pub- 

lication of new editions of British Standards for paint 
materials as a result of the work of revising the whole series 
which has been in hand for some time. Revisions of some 
of the specifications cover green, blue and red pigments. The 
form of the specifications follows lines that have now been 
adopted as standard, but the following modifications have 
been introduced to meet particular technical requirements. 

B.S. 283, Prussian Blue.—The clause dealing with descrip- 
tion has been amplified and the composition clause has been 
amended, the minimum cyanogen content being altered from 
54 per cent. to 50 per cent., a minimum limit of 30 per cent. 
for total iron (expressed as Fe) has been included and the 
maximum limit for volatile matter has been increased from 
4 to 5 per cent. 

B.S. 303, Brunswick or Chrome Green.—The restriction of 
5 per cent. calcium sulphate in the inert fillers for the re- 
duced variety has been altered to 2 per cent. of CaO. The 
limit for coarse particles has been lowered from 1.0 to 0.5 per 
cent., and that for matter soluble in water has been increased 
from 1.0 to 1.5 per cent. 

B.S. 318, Green Oxide of Chromium.—The scope of the 
specification has been modified so that it now _ provides 
primarily for a pure oxide—the reduced variety is now sub- 
sidiary and obtainable only when specifically required. 

B.S. 333, Red Pigment.—The scope of the specification has 
been extended to cover pigments similar to lakes produced 
by four different methods. In view of the increase in the 
number of suitable materials for use as an inorganic base it 
has been considered desirable to omit the list of suitable 
materials. Another important modification is in the test for 
solubility of colour. Method A has been deleted and Method 
B retained, but Method A is now called a ‘‘ Bleeding ”’ Test. 

No major alterations have been made to the technical re- 
quirements of B.S. No. 314, Ultramarine Blue or B.S. No. 
320, Vermilion. Copies of specifications may be obtained 
from the British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, price 2s. each, 2s. 2d. post free. 











ALLOYING OF TIN AND BISMUTH 


A FRESH determination of the equilibrium diagram of tin and 
bismuth has been made by A. C. Davidson and !s now issued 
by the International Tin Research and Development Council 
as Technical Publication A.77. The report of the research 
includes a list of the varied values found by previous workers 
for the eutectic temperature and composition and for the solid 
solubility of bismuth in tin. The experimental technique 
followed is fully described and it *s concluded that the eutec- 
tic temperature is 138.5° C., the eutectic composition 57 pe! 
cent. of tin, and that the solubility of bismuth in tin ranges 
from over 21 per cent. at the eutectic temperature to less than 
one per cent. at room temperature. 








_ 
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Recent Trade Literature 


A dual-purpose machine for supplying vacuum or com- 
pressed air is made by W. EDWARDS AND Co. (List ROT 2). 
The makers point out that machines of this type are generally 
very unreliable, but this unit will maintain efficient service 
while operating continuously for twenty-four hours per day. 
Such a machine can be used for filtration, aspirating, blow- 
pipe and for general work in laboratories and works. The 
machine occupies a space of only 17 in. by g in. by gin. Two 
models are supplied; one with a small motor to give to lb. 
pressure, the other with a larger motor for 15 lb. pressure. 

J. W. TOWERS AND Co., LTb., are making a special feature 
of ‘‘ Streamline ’’ hydrometers which are illustrated and 
described in a_ special brochure. These hydrometers are 
unique in design; they have a glass disc fused into the bulb 
to form a compartment for the shot or mercury poise. This 
makes the hydrometer less liable to breakage, and also causes 
it to come to rest more rapidly. Some points to observe in 
using hydrometers are given on one page of the brochure; 
for instance, it is pointed out that as the surface tension of 
many liquids alters upon standing it is advisable to overflow 
the liquid before taking a reading. 

The use of activated carbon in the treatment of sewage, 1s 
the subject of an article which SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN AND 
Co., Ltp., have reprinted from ‘‘ The Surveyor,’’ January 
14, 1938 (List No. 59). Activated carbon is supplied in all 
grades and qualities for solvent recovery, deodorisation, 
decolorisation, water purification, and the separation and 
purification of rare gases. An air filtration plant incor- 
porating the use of activated carbon, as designed for air 
raid shelters, is illustrated in detail in List No. 64. 

Hugh Griffiths has issued a series of data sheets relating 
to stoneware equipment as supplied for chemical and allied 
works by the DEUTSCHE TON AND STEINZEUG-WERKE, A.G. 
One of these sheets (No. V.A. 117) relates to a through-way 
stoneware cock with flanged ends, Brit. Pat. 395587. The 
use of this cock simplifies the technique of handling corrosive 
liquors. Opening and closing is entirely effortless and is 
effected simply by turning the lever. The loosening of the 
plug is automatic and takes place only when the lever is 
being turned. An armoured stoneware pump, built of 
specially strong and acid-resisting stoneware, is described on 
sheet No. V.A. 115. In this pump the impellor is made in 


one piece, without cemented joints, and is _ readily 
interchangeable. 

Vacuum evaporators, constructed according to British and 
United States patents, are illustrated in a brochure of F. 
JAHN AND Co., wherein a considerable amount of useful in- 
formation is given relative to the operation of such plant. 
One section of the brochure deals with evaporators for 
gelatine and for condensing milk and whey. It is stated that 
one installation in use is converting 1,500 gallons of sugared 
skimmed milk, sp.gr. 1.07, into 300 gallons of sugared con- 
densed milk, sp.gr. 1.35, per 14 hours. The condensed milk 
produced is absolutely smooth and free from any ‘‘ cooked ’’ 
taste, and milk powder made from it is highly soluble. 


Some of the requirements of the 1937 Factories Act are re- 
ferred to in a leaflet issued by GEO. SALTER AND Co., LTD. Re- 
ferring to Section 22/24 of the Act, i.e., the testing of hoists, 
etc., it is pointed out that a quick and convenient method 
of reading loads is provided by the Salter crane weigher in 
which a warning hooter can be incorporated and set to give 
alarm at some pre-determined load. These crane weighers 
are available in capacities ranging from 10 cwt. to 100 tons. 

For all acid and alkali storage and process problems there 
is a satisfactory ‘ Rizistal Lining ”’ which ‘ you can fit and 
forget,’’ according to JOHN L. Lorp (List No. 441538). These 
linings are composed of specially moulded, smooth-faced, 
acid-resisting tongued-and-grooved tiles: of great hardness, 
from 15 to 3 in. thick, bedded and jointed with special acid- 
resisting cement. As each tile keys into the adjoining tiles 


it is impossibe for them to become detached. The lining 
forms a complete unit throughout and corners are rounded 
for strength and easy cleaning. It is stated that linings 


installed 28 years ago are still working satisfactorily. 
ROBERT AIREY AND SON are specialists in the manufacture 
of wood vats and tanks for all industries. They have issued 
a small booklet which has numerous illustrations of all types 
of wood constructions, some of which appear to be very un- 
usual, but have a well-recognised use in certain sections of 
industry and may equally well find new uses. They have 
made circular vats measuring 20 ft. diameter by 1o ft. deep, 
with a capacity of 20,000 gallons. It is stated that modern 
practice calls for vats with parallel sides, because a greater 
Capacity is obtained than with the old tapered design. 








Personal Notes 


COUNCILLOR ALBERT GASKELL, works manager of the Ocean 
Chemical works, Ramsbottom, near Bury, Lancashire, has 
been selected as the prospective Labour candidate for the 
Heywood and Radcliffe Parliamentary Division. 

Mr. JAMES KAINE, of the Scottish Distillers, Co., Ltd., is 
taking part in the tour of inspection of the West Highland 
distilleries, with a party of Americans who are interested in 
the trade. 

LtT.-CoL. J. H. M. GREENLY, C.B.E., incoming president of 
the Institute of Fuel, will be installed by Sir William J. 
Larke, past president, owing to the sudden death on 
September 24, of the president, Sir Philip Dawson, M.P. 

MR. EDWARD COLLINS, of Langho, Lancashire, and Miss 
Dorothy Jones, of Anfield, were married at Liverpool, this 
week. The bride and bridegroom, who are both chemists 
and science graduates of Liverpool] University, are shortly 
to leave England for Mauritius. 








Foreign Chemical Notes 
Hungary 


THE CHEMICAL WORKS OF THE HANGYA CO-OPERATIVE at 
Albertfalva, is starting up the production of veterinary and 
plant-protective products. 


Ten Years Back 
From ‘** The Chemical Age,’’ September 29, 1928 


Duncan, Stewart and Co. have obtained from. the 
Portuguese Government the concession for the erection of a 
sugar factory in Umbluzi, Portuguese Fast Africa. 

* % & 

A Spanish resin consortium is to be instituted for 20 years. 
The consortium will comprise municipalities possessing 
resinous forests, the State in its full capacity as owner of 
resinous forests, and a syndicate of resin makers. 

* * & & 

The percentage unemployment of insured persons in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at August 20 in chemicals 
manufacture was 6.4; in explosives manufacture, 5.4; in 
paint, varnish, japan, red and white lead manufacture, 4.5; 
and in oiJ, grease, glue, soap, ink, match, etc., manufacture, 
6.5. 

* * # & 

A circular issued by the Franco-British Oil Trust states 
that the testing plant of the Aicher low temperature car- 
bonisation process which has been erected at Campbeltown 
Colliery, Argyllshire, has recently been put in operation and 
demonstrations have been conducted. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for the provision of the finance for the erection of 
the first unit at Campbeltown. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 





Price Changes 


Rises: Copper Sulphate (Scotland); Lead, red (Scotland) ; 


Litharge Scotland); Potash Caustic (Manchester) ; 
Potassium Permanganate, B.P. Crystals, (Scotland) ; 
Citric Acid Crystals (Scotland); Tartaric Acid (Seot- 


land). 


Falls: Naphthalene, refined (Manchester); Calcium Acetate 
grev (Manchester). 











MANCHESTER extremely nervous and uncertain conditions have 
been in evidence ou the Manehester chemical market during the 
General 


ACETONE.—£45 to £47 per ton. 

Acetic Acip.—Tech, 80%, £30 5s. per ton; pure 80%, 
£32 5s.; tech. 40%, £15 128. 6d. to £18 12. 6d.; 
tech., 609%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80%, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

ALUM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLASGOW: Ground, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—4£7 2s. 6d. per ton d/d Lanes. GLASGOW : 
{7 to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, Is. to Ils. 1d, per lb. d/d in eylin- 
ders. ScoTLAND: 103d. to Is. O3d., containers extra and 
returnable. 

AMMONIA, LIQUID.—ScoTLAND: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per Ib., d/d. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Grey, £18 10s. per ton, d/d U.K. Fine 
white, 989%, £17 per ton, d/d U.K 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
erystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM DICHROMATE.—-81d. per lb. d/d U.K.° 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—&£68 per ton. 

ARSENIC.—Continental material £11 per .ton c.i.f., U.K. 
ports; Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton f.o.r., 
mines, according to quantity. MANCHESTER: White powdered 
Cornish, £16 10s. per ton, ex store, 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—£11 10s. to £12 10s, per ton in casks ex 
store. GLASGOW: £1i 10s. per ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER,—Spot, 35/379%, £9 5s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contracts. SCOTLAND: £9 per ton net ex 
store, 

sORAX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l-ton lots. GLAsGow: Granulated, 
£16, crystal, £17; powdered, £17 10s. per ton in 1l-ewt. bags, 
carriage paid, 

soRIC Acip.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l-ton lots. GLAsGow: Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. 1l-ewt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

CALCIUM BISULPHITE.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 


‘HARCOAL, LUMP.—4&6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated, 
{7 to £9 per ton according to grade and locality. 
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HLORINE, LIQUID.—£18 15s. per ton, seller’s tank wagons, car- 
riage paid to buyer's sidings; £19 5s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots); £19 10s. per ton d/d in 10-ewt. 
drums (4-drum lots); 33d. per Ib. d/d_ station in 70-lb. 
eylinders (l-ton lots). 

‘HROMETAN.—Crystals, 27d. per lb.; liquor, £13 per ton d/d 
station in drums. GLasGow: 70/75 solid, £5 15s. per ton 
net ex store. 

‘HROMIC Acip.—10d. per lb., less 24%; d/d U.K. 

‘HROMIC Oxipe.—lld. per Ilb.; d/d U.K. 

‘ITRIC AciIp.—Ils. 03d. per lb, MANCHESTER: 1s. 01d. SCOTLAND: 
B.P. crystals, ls. 03d, per lb.; less 5°/, ex store. 

‘OPPER SULPHATE.—£18 5s. per ton, less 2° in _ casks. 
MANCHESTER: £18 10s. per ton f.o.b. ScoTLand: £19 per 
ton, less 5%, Liverpool, in casks. 

CREAM OF TARTAR,—100%, 92s. per cwt., less 249%. GLASGOW: 
99%, £4 12s. per cwt. in 5-cwt. casks. 

F ORMALDEHYDE.—£20-£22 per ton. 


Formic AtID.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 
GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins, 
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past week, but trading in most departments has continued on 
quiet lines. A state of war would obviously have a bullish influ- 
ence on prices, more particularly on some of the principally 
imported materials, and some sellers on this market during 
recent days have displayed an attitude of reserve. Such lines as 
caustic potash and carbonate of potash are firmer in undertone. 
Also because of the international crisis the market for tar pro- 
ducts has been steady, with makers less disposed to commit them 
selves for forward deliveries at current rates. 

GLASGOW.—There has been a fairly good demand for general 
chemicals for home trade during the week, though not much 
inquiry for export. Prices generally continue very firm, and 
though there are not many actual changes to report, quotations 


for imported materials are nominal, and subject to negotiations, 
on account of the genera! uncertainty. 
Chemicals 


£3 lis. 6d. to £4 17s, 6d. per ewt. according to quantity; in 
drums, £3 10s. Od. to £4 2s. 6d. 

ItyDROCHLORIC AcID.—Spot, 5s. 6d. to 8s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

[ODINE.—Kesublimed B.P., 6s. 9d. per lb. in 7 lb. lots. 

Lactic Acip.—(Not less than ton lots). Dark tech., 50% by 
vol,, £24 10s. per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by 
weight, £50; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 509% by weight, 
£33; 8090 by weight, £55; edible, 50°, by vol., £41. One- 
ton lots ex works, barrels free. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON: White, £31 10s. ton lots; brown, £35. 
GLASGOW: White crystals, £30; brown, £1 per ton less. 
MANCHESTER: White, £31; brown, £30. 

LEAD, NITRATE.—£32 per ton for 1-ton lots, 

LEAD, Kep.—£31 15s. Od. 10 ewt. to 1 ton, less 24° carriage 
paid. ScoTLaAND: £31 per ton, less 24° carriage paid for 
2-ton lots. 

LITHARGE.—SCOTLAND : Ground, £31 per ton, less 25°, carriage 
paid for 2-ton lots. 

MAGNESITE.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, about £8 per ton. 
SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid (ex wharf) £5 10s. per ton. 
SCOTLAND: £7 5s. per ton. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Mercury.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 5s. 10d. pe: 
lb.; powder B.P., 6s. Od.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.) 
5s. ld.; powder B.P. 4s. 9d.; chloride B.P. (calomel) 
5s. 10d.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 6s. 1ld.; levig. 6s. 5d. 
yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 3d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. Od. 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum sulph. 50%), 5s. lld. Fo 
quantities under 112 lb., 1d. extra; under 28 Ib., 5d. extra. 

METHYLATED SprIRiIt.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScOTLAND: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d 

Nitric Actp.—Spot, £25 to £30 per ton according to strength, 
quantity and destination. 

OxaLico AcipD.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. GLASGOW: £2 9s. per cwt. in casks. MAn- 
CHESTER: £49 to £55 per ton ex store, 

PARAFFIN WaAxX.—SCOTLAND: 33d. per lb. 

PotasH CavustTic.—Sohd, £35 5s. to £40 per ton according to 
quantity, ex siore; broken, £42 per ton. MANCHESTER : 
£39. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. GLasGow: 43d. per 
lb. MANCHESTER: £37 per ton, 

POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—5id. per lb. carriage paid. SCOTLAND : 
5id. per Ib., net, carriage paid. 

Potassium IopIDE —B.P. 6s. 3d. per lb. in 7 Ib. lots. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Small granular crystals, £24 to £27 per 
ton ex store, according to quantity. GLASGOW: Refined 
granulated, £29 per tor c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton 
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ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.--LONDON: 91d. to 103d. per Ib. 
SCOTLAND: B.P. Crystals, 103d. MANcHEsTER: B.P. 103d. to 
L14d. 


POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—63d. per Ib. SCOTLAND : 63d. net, in casks, 
ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 61d. to 63d. 

PRUSSIATE OF POTASH CRyYSTALS.—In casks, 63d. per lb. net, ex 
store 


SALAMMONIAC —Firsts lump, spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton, d/d 
address in barrels. Dog-tooth crystals, £36 per ton; fine 
white crystals, £18 per ton. in casks, ex store. GLASGOW: 
Large crystals. in casks. £37 10s. 

SALT Cake.—Unground, spot, £3 lls. per ton. 

Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £5 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 
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Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, 13s. 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/99%, £18 10s. in drums, 
£19 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77° £15 12s. 6d. in drums ; 70/73%, 
£15 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimam 4-ton 
lots; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 

Sopa CRYSTALS. —Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium AceTATE.—£19-£20 per ton carriage 
GLascow : £18 10s. per ton net ex store. 
SopDIuM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. GLascow: £13 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 5s. 

per ton in 2-ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 15s. 

SopIUM BISULPHITE POWDER.—60/62%, £14 10s. per ton d/d in 
2-ton lots for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SopIuM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton. Giascow: £1 IIs. 
per cwt., minimum 3 cwt. lots. 

SopiumM DICHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 43d. per lb. 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts. 

Sopium CHROMATE.—43d. per lb. d/d U.K. 
4d. per lb. Gtascow: 43d. net, carriage paid. 

SopIuM HyYPpOSULPHITE.—Pea crystals, £15 5s. per ton for 2-ton 
lots; commereial, £11 5s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £11; photographic, £15 10s. 

Sopium MerAsILicaTe.—£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in éwt. bags. 
SopiumM NITRATE.—Refined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. Gutas- 
Gow: £1 12s. Od. per cwt. in l-cwt. kegs, net, ex store. 

Sovioum NItTrRITse.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, 94d. per Ib. d/d in l-cwt. drums. 
SopIum PHOsPHATE.—Di-sodium, £12 per ton delivered for ton 
lots. Tri-sodium, £16 10s. per ton delivered per ton lots. 
SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—'d. per lb. for ton lots. GLasGow: 5d. to 

53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 44d. to 54d. 

Sopium SILIcaATE.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SopiumM SvuLpHaTe (SaLttT Cake).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s. 
per ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTtanp: Ground quality, £3 
5s. per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 12s. 6d. 

Sop1umM SuLPHIDE.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £11 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals, 30/32%, £9 per ton d/d in casks. MaAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. 

SopDIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £14 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. 

SuLPHUR Precip.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55 


paid North. 


SuLPHuRIC Acip.—168° Tw., £4 lls. to £5 Is. per ton; 140° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° Tw., arsenious, 
£2 10s. 

TaRTARIC Actp.—ls. 13d. per lb. less 5%, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: ls. lid. per Ib. 
GLASGOW: Is. Lid. per Ib., 5°, ex store. 

Zinc SuULPHATE.—Tech., £11 10s. f.o.r., in 2 ecwt. bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 7d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib., 
to quality. Crimson, ls. 6d. to 1s. 74d. per lb. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to Is. 7d. per Ib. 
BaRYTES.—£6 to £6 *0s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per Ib. 

CARBON BLAcK.—3id. to 3 15/16d. per lb., ex store. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIpE.—Green, 103d. to 1ld. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per lb. 

[INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—White, 43d. 
33d. to 44d. per lb. 

Lampe Briack.—£24 to £26 per ton del., according to quantity. 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—¥d. per Ib. 

LITHOPONE.—Spot, 30° » £16 10s. per ton, 2-ton lots d/d in bags. 
SuLpHuR.—£9 to £9 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B. P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. Suuewen PRECIP, COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per Ib., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 4s. 9d. per lb., l-ewt. lots. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—£58 to £60 per ton in casks ex store, smaller 
quantities up to Is. per lb. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


AMMONIUM SvULPHATE.—The following prices have been 
announced for neutral quality basis 20. 6% nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer's nearest station up to June 30, 1938: 
November, £7 &s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1938, 
£7 1l1s.; February, £7 12s. 6d. : March / June, £7 14s. 

CaLctuM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 3f, 1938: November, £7 10s.; December, 
£7 11s. 3d.; January, 1938, £7 12s. 6d.; February, £7 13s. 9d. ; 
March, £7 "15s. ; April/June, £7 16s. 3d. 

NITRO CHALK.—£7 108. fd. rer ton un to June 30, 1938 

SopiuM NITRATE.—£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1938. 


according 


to 5id. per lb.; dark 
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CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£l11 4s. 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 16s. 6d. 
per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products 


to £11 13s. per 


BENZOL.~-At works, crude, 93d. to 10d. per gal.; standard 
motor, Is. 33d. to Is. 4d., 90%, Is. 44d. to Is, 5d., pure, 
Is. 83d. to Is. 9d. GLASGOW: Crude, 10d. to 104d. per gal. ; 
motor, 1s. 4d. to Is. 44d. MANCHESTER: Pure, ls. 8d. per 


gal.; crude, Is. per gal. 

CARBOLIC AcID.—Crystals, 74d. to 84d. per Ilb., 
would be dearer; Crude, 60’s, Is. 9d. to 2s. Od.; dehydrated, 
2s. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 99/100%, 
per lb. f.o.b. in drums; crude, 2s. 1d. per gal. 


small quantities 


CREOSOTE.—Home : trade, 43d, per gal., f.o.r. makers’ works; 
exports 63d. to 68d. per gal., according to grade. 
MANCHESTER: 4d. to 5d. GLAascow: B.S.I. Specification, 


6d. to 64d. per gal.; 
oils 53d. to 64d. 
CRESYLIC AcIp.—97/99%, 1s. 9d. to 2s.; 99/100%, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 99/100%. 
2s. Id. to 2s. 3d.; Dark, 959%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per gal. 
GLASGOW: Pale, 99/100%, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gal.; pale, 
97 /99%, 48. 6d. to 4s. 10d., dark, 97/99%, 4s. 3d. to 4s. fid.; 
high boiling acids, 2s. to 2s. 6d. American specification. 
3s. 9d. to 4s. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/1000’, Is. 11d. 
NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gal.; solvent, 
95/ 160%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d., naked at works: heavy 90 /190%,. 


washed oil, 5d. to 5}$d.; lower sp. gr 


ls. ld. to 1s. 3d. per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. GLASGOW: Crude, 64d. to 7a. per gal.; 90%, 
160, 1s. 5d. to Is. 6d., 909%, 190, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £5 to £6 
per, ton; purified crystals, £11 per ton in 2-ewt. bags. 
Lonpon : Fire lighter quality, £3 to £4 10s. per ton. Gtas- 
Gow: Fire lighter, crude, £6 to £7.per ton (bags free). 


MANCHESTER : Refined, £13 to £14 per ton, f.o.b. 

PitcH.—Medium, soft, 33s. per ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER : 
3ls. 6d. f.o.b., East Coast. GLascow: f.o.b. Glasgow, 35s. 
to 37s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s. 


PYRIDINE.—90/140%, lls. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per gal.; 90/160%, 


9s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. per gal. ; 90/180%, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gal. f.o.b. GLASGOW: 900/. 140, 10s. to 12s. per gal.; 90% 
160, 9s. to 10s.; 90°/ 180, Qs. 6d. to 3s. MANCHESTER : Rs. 6d. 
to 10s. per gallon. 

ToLuoL.—90%, Is. 10d. per gal.; pure 2s. 2d. GLAsGow: 900/ 
120, Is. 10d. to 2s. 1d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Pure 2s. 4d. 
per gallon, naked. 

XYLOL.—Commerecial, Is. Ild. to 2s. per gal.; pure, 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 34d. GtaAscow: Commercial, 2s, to 2s. ld. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 
CaLctIum ACETATE.—Brown, £6 15s. to £9 5s. per ton; grey, £8 15s. 
to £9 5s. MANCHESTER: Brown, £8 10s.; grey, £9 15s. 
METHYL ACETONE.—40.50%, £36 to £38 per ton. 
Woop Creosote.—Unrefined, 4d. to 6d. per gal., 
boiling range. 
Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 8d. 
3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gal. 
Woop Tar.—£2 to £8 per ton, according to quality. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALtTs.—Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZIDINE, HCl.—2s. 74d. per lb., 100% as base, in casks. 
BENzOIc AcIp, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—ls. 113d. per Ib. 
buyer’s works. 
m-CRESOL 98/100°%.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
o-CRESOL 30/31? C.—64d. to 74d. per lb. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL, 34-5° C.—Ils. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 14d. to 2s. 53d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 74d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per Ib. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£79 5s. per ton. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 93d. per Ilb.; 66/68° C., 11d. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 2d. per Ib.. d/d buyer’s works. 
+AMMA ACID, Spot, 4s. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
H Actp.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb.; 100% d/d huyer’s works. 
NAPHTHIONIC AcID.—ls. 10d. per Ib. 
B-NAPHTHO! —£97 per ton; flake, £94 8s. per ton. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, ls. ld. per Ib. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 3s. per lb.; d/d buyer’s works. 
NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S AcID.—Spot, 3s. 34d. per lb. 100%. 
o-NITRANILINE.—4s. 33d per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Zs. 10d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE. —Spot, Is, 10d. to 2s. 34d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s 
works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. to 43d. per lb., in 90-gal. 
drums extra. 1-ton lots d/d buver’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—10}d. per Ib.; P.G., 1s. 04d. per Ib. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. lid. per Ib.; 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 
SULPHANILIC Actp.—Spot, 83d. per Ib. 100%, 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Il1d. per lIb., in 8/10 ewt. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—Is. lld. per lb., in casks. 
m-XYLIDINE ACKTATE.—4s. 8d. per ibd., 100%. 


according to 


to 3s. per gal.; solvent, 


d/d 





drums, 


d/d buyer’s works. 
drums, drums extra. 
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The Chemical Age—October 1, 1938 


Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 
from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. ‘The numbers given under ‘‘Applications for 
Patents’’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 


METHOD FOR TREATING MATERIALS OF DIFFERENT PHASES, ETC.- 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Germany, Sept. 11, °37.) 26563. 

MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS.—-l. G. Far- 
benindustrie. (Germany, Sept. 13, °37.) 26742. 

MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RESINS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
(Germany, Sept. 13, °37.) 26743; (Germany, Aug. 19.) 26744. 

MANUFACTURE OF LACQUER RAW MATERIALS from fossil resins.— 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Germany, Sept. 13, °37.) - 26745. 

PRODUCTION OF ALIPHATIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS.—A. Imhausen, 
and C. Staennings. (March 9, °37.) 26258. 

MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RESINS.—Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. (E, I. du Pont de Nemours and Co.). 26424. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF METADIAZA COMPOUNDS.—G. W. Johnson 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 26404. 

APPARATUS FOR CARRYING OUT CATALYTIC GAS REACTIONS.—G. W. 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 26405. 

RECOVERY OF PURE PHENOLS from crude phenols.—G. W. 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 26449. 

CRACKING, ETC., OF HYDROCARBONS.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie.) 26450. 

MANUFACTURE OF DERIVATIVES OF CORONENE.—G. W. Johnson 
(1. G. Farbenindustrie.) 26253. 

CATALYTIC CRACKING OF HYDROCARBONS.—G. W. Johnson (IL. G. 
Farbenindustrie.) 26254. 

MANUFACTURE OF CARBIDE.—T. D. Jones and R. J. Clarke. 
26645. 

METHOD OF MANUFACTURING THIOESTERS.—Karnbolaget Aktie- 
bolag. (Sweden, Sept. 20, °37.) 26631. 

METHODS, ETC., OF DETECTING THE PRESENCE OF NOXIOUS CON- 
STITUENTS in the atmosphere.—G. D. Lander, and R. M. Rendel. 
P6506. 

MANUFACTURE OF LUBRICATING-OILS.—Naamlooze Vennootschap 
de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. (United States, Sept. 
18, °37.) 26413. 

TREATMENT OF CELLULOSIC FIBRES.—R. J. W. Reynolds, H. A. 
Thomas, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd, 26746. 

TREATMENT OF. SPENT COBALT CATALYSTS.—Ruhrechemie, <A.-G. 
(Germany, Sept. 25, °37.) 26275. 

PRODUCTION OF CATALYSTS.—Ruhrchemie, A.-G. (Germany, 
Sept. 27, °37.) 26276. 

PRODUCTION OF PURE NAPHTHALENE.—Rutgerswerke, A.-G. (Ger- 
many, Dee, 23, °37.) 26259. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS of the cyclopentano-polyhydro- 
phenanthrene series.—Schering, A.-G. (Germany, Sept. 18, 37.) 
26850. 

PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM.—Seri Holding Soc. Anon. (Italy, 
Sept. 11, °37.) 26499; (Italy, Aug. 17.) 26500. 

SEPARATION OF MINERALS FROM ORES.—F. L. Smidth and Co. 
Aktieselskab. (United States, Sept. 10, °37.) 26587, 

PROCESS UTILISING COMPRESSED-AIR for the economy of steam 
in dyeing.—H, Smith. 26759. 

MANUFACTURE OF DERIVATIVES OF FLUORANTHENE.—Soc. of 
Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, Sept. 14, ’37.) 
26802; (Switzerland, Dec. 20, °37.) 26803; (Switzerland, March 
2.) 26804, 26805; (Switzerland, July 22.) 26806. 

MANUFACTURE OF NITROGENOUS CONDENSATION PRODUCTS of 
fluoranthene.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzer- 
land, Sept. 14, ’37.) 26807; (Switzerland, Dec, 20, ’37.) 26808; 
(Switzerland, March 2.) 26809, 26810; (Switzerland, July 22.) 
26811. 

MANUFACTURE OF AMINO-ALCOHOL ESTERS.—E. R. Squibb and 
Sons. (Umited States, Sept. 9, °37.) 26332. 

SYNTHETIC FATTY ACID PREPARATIONS.—Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. (United States, Sept. 10, °37.) 26406. 

CATALYTIC CRACKING OF HYDROCARBON OIL.—Standard Oil 
Development Co. (United States, Nov. 18, 37.) 26673. 

MAKING ALLOYS containing iron, ete.—M. J. Udy. (United 
States, Sept. 27, °37.) 26736; (United States, Sept. 7.) 26737. 

MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—W. G. Allen and Sons (Tipton), Ltd., 
and W. E. Woodward. 26881. 

METHOD OF PRODUCING MAGNET CORES from magnetisable 
powder.—Allgemeine Elektricitats-Ges. (Germany, Sept. 21, 
37.) 27518. 

PRODUCTION OF GAS BLACK.—Auerges, A.-G. (Germany, Oct. 12, 
°37.) 27557. 

MANUFACTURE OF WETTING AGENTS, ETC.—Bohme Fettchemie Ges. 
(Germany, Sept. 17, °37.) 26983. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF A SODIUM-SILICATE-CONTAINING 
prRopDUCT and the resulting product.—Pennsylvania Salt Manufac: 
turing Co. March 18, 1937. 33225/37. 

ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS and methods of preparing same.— 
Hercules Powder Co. March 17, 1937. 18221 /37. 





PRODUCTION OF A PROTECTIVE AND DECORATIVE COATING ON 
ARTICLES OF MAGNESIUM and its alloys.—Dow Chemical Co. March 
15, 1937. 34897 /37. 

MANUFACTURE OF FILAMENTS, sheets, films, and the like, of re- 
generated cellulose.—Atlas Powder Co. March 13, 1937, 33053 /37, 

CONVERSION OF MIXED ISO- AND NORMAL BUTANES to liquid hydro- 
carbons.—Standard Oil Development Co. March 16, 1937. 2405/38. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF DISPERSING, EMULSIFYING, 
WETTING, CLEANSING, AND LIKE AGENTS.—Deutsche Houghton Fabrik 
Kommandit Ges. March 17, 1937. 4112/38. 

POLYMERISATION OF COMPOUNDS containing the group CH, = 
( .—Rohm and Haas, A.-G. March 16, 1937. 4246/38. 

APPARATUS FOR THE ACTIVATION OF CHEMICAL REACTIONS.—H., 
Plauson. March 17, 1937. 6284/38. 

PRODUCTION OF DIKETEN.—Consortium Fur Electrochemische 
Industrie Ges. March 13, 1937. 6756/38. 

PRODUCING SENSITIVE AND EVEN IN THE DRY STATE DEVELOPMENT- 
PROOF GRAINLESS HALIDE-SILVER COLLOIDAL AGGREGATES.—O, Czeija, 
and F, Lierg. March 16, 1937. 7047/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS containing metal in complex 
union.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. March 13, 1937. 





7071/38. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF NON-GELATISING SYNTHETIC 
RESIN SOLUTION.—Deutsche Hydrierwerke, A.-G. Mareh 17, 


1937. 7128/38. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF RESIN-LIKE SYNTHETIC 
MATERIALS.—Deutsche Hydrierwerke, A.-G. March 17, 1937. 
7129/38. 

PRODUCTION OF QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS.—M. Flores, 
and W. Essers (trading as Farberei-Ges, Flores and Co. Vorm 
Stolte-Missy). March 15, 1937. 7216/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF CYANINE DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
March 13, 1937. 7634/38. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF ALKALI METAL HYPOSULPHITES. 
i. G. Farbenindustrie. March 15, 1937. 7879/38. 

OBTAINING CREPE EFFECTS ON THREADS or fabrics of cellulose 
esters or cellulose ethers.—Soec. Rhodiaceta. March 13, 1937. 
7932 /38. 

PRODUCTION OF POLYAZO-DYESTUFFS.—Chemical Works, formerly 
Sandoz. March 13, 1937. 7933/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS.—Soec. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. March 15, 1937. 8003/38. 

FAR-REACHING DEOXIDATION OF STEEL BY CARBON.—Soc. D’Elec- 
trochimie, D’Electrometallurgie, et des Acieres Electriques 
D’Ugine. March 16, 1937. 8041/38. 

(‘YCLOPENTANO-DIMETHYLPOLY HY DRO-PHENANTHRENE 
ACIDS and _ derivatives thereof.—Naamlooze 
Organon. March 17, 1937. 8178/38. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF HAEMATITE CAST IRON.—Soc. 
D’Electrochimie, D’Electrometallurgie, et des Acieries Elec- 
triques D’Ugine. March 16, 1937. 8181/38. 

PRODUCTION OF AZO-DYESTUFFS.—J, R. Geigy, A.-G. March 19, 
1937. 8264/38. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS of 
the anthraquinone series.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. March 17, 
1937. 8318/38. 

SYNTHESIS OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—J. Wenghart. March 17, 
1937. 8319/38. 

DISPERSING AGENTS and their applications.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. March 17, 1937. 8320/38. 

APPARATUS FOR THE CONTINUOUS SPINNING OF FILAMENTS and 
ribbons from quartz and other refractory oxides.—F. Skaupy, and 
G. Weissenberg. March 18, 1937. 8384/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF ETHER-ALCOHOL DERIVATIVES.—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. March 18, 1937. 8392/38. 

LEAD ALLOYS.—American Smelting and Refining Co. March 19, 
1937. 8650/38. 


CARBOXYLIC 
Vennootschap 


Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application 


MEDICAMENTS AND PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE THEREOF.—H. 
Chemische Werke vorm., and E. Albert. Dee. 7, 1935. 491.951. 

METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR ANNEALING GLASSWARE.—Hartford- 
Empire Co. March 2, 1936. 491,954. 

DEGREASING-COMPOSITION and process of manufacture thereof.— 
Bennett (Hyde), Ltd. Jan. 10, 1936. 491,960. 

METHOD FOR PRODUCING A’ BASE-EXCHANGING MATERIAL.—R. 
Furness, L. Anderson, and J. Crosfield and Sons, Ltd. Feb. 9 
1937. 492,032. 

INSULIN.—L. N. Cox (F. Stearns and Co.). Feb. 9, 1937, 492,095. 

TREATMENT OF MINERAL OILS.—Standard Oil Development Co. 
Dec. 24, 1936. (Addition to 477,663.) 491,962. 

PRODUCTION OF PLASTIC AND ADHESIVE MATERIALS. 


’ 





J. E. 


Pollak (International Patents Development Co.). Feb. 12, 1937. 
492,159. 

PRODUCING COLOURED DISCHARGES ON DYED GooDs.—Soc. of 
Chemical Industry in Basle. March 10, 1936. 492,166. 
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PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF DIAZOTISABLE DYESTUFFS.—A. 
Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) March 12, 1937. 492,104. 

PRODUCTION OF FILMS OF ALGINIC MATERIAL.—C. W. Bonniksen. 
Mareh 13, 1937. 492,264. 

THYROXIN.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. March 13, 1936. 

METHOD FOR PREPARING IRON AND STEEL.—J. Elian. 
1936. 492,266. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF VAT DYESTUFFS.—G. W. John- 
son (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) March 15, 1937. 492,043. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF DYESTUFFS of the phthalo- 
eyanine series.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) March 
15, 1937. 492,177. 

MANUFACTURE OF WATER-INSOLUBLE AZO-DYESTUFFS on the fibre. 
W. W. Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie). March 17, 1937. 492,290. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS of the anthraquinone series.—W. W. 
Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) March 17, 1937. 492,291. 


492 265. 
March 16, 





FLUORESCENT MATERIAL.—S. F. Warren (Degea, A.-G. 
(Auerges) ). Mareh 17, 1937. 492,296. 
TREATMENT OF CARBONACEOUS MATERIAL.—Thermo-Eleetriec Oil 


Extraction, Ltd. March 20, 1936. 492,297. 

TREATMENT OF AMMONIACAL SOLUTIONS of metal salts.—I, G. Far- 
benindustrie. April 4, 1936. 492,344. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BASIC 
NITRATE.—A. Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 
492 306. 

MANUFACTURE OF SODIUM PHENATE.—W. H. Garrett, S. Smith, 
and Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. March 18, 1937. 492.310. 
MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF DYESTUFFS.—G. VW. 

(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Mareh 19, 1937. 492,194. 

METHOD OF EXTRACTING MAGNESIUM OXIDE from sea-water and 
the like. electro-chemically.—S. H. Lundberg, and G. H. Flodin. 
March 19, 1937. 492,347. 


METHYL MERCURY 
March 18, 1937. 


Johnson 
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SOLIDIFICATION OR THICKENING OF ORGANIC LIQUIDS.—Rohm and 
Haas, A.-G. March 19, 1936. 492,320. 

PRODUCTION OF DERIVATIVES OF ETHYLENE.—E. W. Fawcett and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. March 19, 1937. 492,322. 

OBTENTION OF WATER-SOLUBLE AND TECHNICALLY VALUABLE ORGANIC 
DERIVATIVES of polymeric metaphosphorie acids.—J. A. Chemische 
Fabrik Benckiser, Ges. March 19, 1936. 492,350. 

DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION OF NORMALLY LIQUID OR FUSIBLE 
CARBONACEOUS MATERTIALS.—H. KE. Potts (International Hydrogena- 
tion Patents Co., Ltd.). April 15, 1937. 492,107. 

PRODUCTION OF BENZINE and aromatic hydrocarbons by. the 
treatment of hydrocarbon oils at elevated temperatures.—A. 
Mironeseu, and J. Nieulescu. June 8, 1937. 491,992. 

LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION OF FUELS.—Metallges, A.-G. 
July 4, 1936. 492,072. 

PREPARATION OF CATALYSTS for the synthesis of methanol.—G. 
Natta. June 10, 1936. 492,073. 

EXTRACTION OF VANADIUM from vanadium-bearing material.— 
Vanadium Corporation of America. June 27, 1936. 492.212. 

R¥FTNING OF OILS by the Edeleanu process.—Edeleanu Ges. July 
9, 1936. 491,996. 





ALUMINIUM ALLOYS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie, Dec. 11, 1936. 
492,228. 
METHODS OF MAKING POROUS RUBBER ARTICLES from aqueous 


emulsions or dispersions thereof.—Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co., 
Ltd. Feb. 11, 1937. 492,236. 

DEWAXING HYDROCARBON OILS.—A. H. Stevens (Texaco Develop- 
ment Corporation). Feb. 10, 1938. 492,017. 

CLARIFICATION OF MOLASSES.—Ramesohl and 
April 30, 1987. 492,255. 

PRINTING CELLULOSIC MATERIALS.—D. P. Milburn, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. Mareh 10, 1937. 492,157. 


Sehmidt, <A.-G. 








From Week to Week 


ONE OF THE BLAST-FURNACES at the works of the Staveley 
Coal and Iron Co., which has been continuously in blast for 53 
vears, has been shut down for relining. 

THE 5TH NATIONAL ROAD ‘TRANSPORT CONFERENCE ‘s_ being 
held at Birmingham from October 3 to 5, under the auspices of 
The Commercial Motor Users’ Association. 

NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA have received the order to supply 
mercury-in-steel dial thermometers and thermocouple pyrometers 
for engine room and boiler house temperatures on the new liner 
“ Queen Elizabeth.”’ 


THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR CRODA, LTD., appearing in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, September 24 (page iv) included a_printer’s 


error, the word ‘‘ Crodal ”’ 
of ‘* Crodol.’’ 


FIRE BROKE OUT at the 


being used in the second line instead 


works of the Homogeneous Metal 


Process Co., of Greetham Street, West Hartlepool, last week. 
The outbreak, which started at a paint dipping tank caused 


considerable damage before the arrival of the fire brigade. 


AN UNUSED BASEMENT at the works of George Stark and 


Sons, Ltd., paper manufacturers and stainers, Glasgow, has 
been converted into the first all-steel air-raid shelter in the 


citv. The shelter measures 52 ft. by 34 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in, high, 
and it is estimated that all the employees of the firm, who 
number 100, could remain in occupation for six hours. 


A TORPEDO-SHAPED CAPSULE 7 ft. long, made of an alloy of 
copper, chromium, and silver, and estimated to be durable, for 
5,000 years, has been buried at a depth of 50 ft. in the World’s 
Fair grounds at New York. It is marked ‘* Not to be opened 
until A.D. 6939,”’ and contained specimens and records of the 
civilisation of 1938. 

THE LARGEST GLASS RESEARCH DEPARTMENT in the country is 
to be opened at Pilkington Bros. Sheet Glass Works, St. Helens, 
on October 5. ‘The opening ceremony will be performed by Sir 
William Bragg, president of the Roval Society. Over 40 
research experts in charge of Dr. H. Moore, formerly director 
of the British Scientific Instrument Research Association, will 
staff the new department. Twenty-five research experts have 
taken up posts with the firm since work on the new laboratories 
began. 

THE MINISTER OF LABOUR has made a Special Order apply- 
ing the Trade Boards Acts to the rubber manufacturing trade, 
with effect from October 3. The Minister will take steps in the 
near future, in consultation with the responsible associations 
of employers and trade unions, to set up trade boards. It is 
intended to set up one board to deal with the whole of the manu- 
facturing side of the industry, but, in view of the fact that the 
regeneration of waste rubber is largely in the hands of specialist 
firms, a separate trade board will be established for this section 
of the trade. Copies of the Order—the Trade Boards (Rubber 
Manufacturing) Order, 1938—will be obtainable shortly from the 
Stationery Office. 


THE THIRD REPORT of the Steel Castings Research Committee 
has been unavoidably delayed, announces the Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Mr. W. M. Der, of W. M. Delf and Co., soap manufacturers, 
Liverpool, recently gave an address on ‘ Glycerine as an Aid to 
Civilisation,’’ at the Liverpool Round Table Club. 

METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS, LTD., has been formed, with 
registered offices at 14 Old Queen Street, S.W.1, to carry on 
the business of consultants in all forms of metallurgy. 

BRITISH RAYON PRODUCTION, including staple fibre, for 
August amounted to 9,310,000 Ib., against 11,640,000 lb. in July, 
and 10,800,000 Ib. in August last year. Total production for the 
past eight months amounted to 93,990,000 Ib., against 101,300,000 


a 


lb. in the eorresponding period of 1°37. 
} g i 








New Companies Registered 
Lungora Medical Supplies, Ltd. 


Capital £100 in 100 shares of £1 each. To acquire the trade mark 
‘* Lungora,’’ and the goodwill of the business connected therewith, 
and to carry on the business of manufacturing and general chemists, 
etc. Directors: Infor Ll. Richards, 4 Fox Street, Treharris ; Drusilla 
M. Richards. 

Villa Laboratories, Ltd. 344,573.—Private company. Capital 
£1,000 in 1,000 shares of £1 each. To carry on the business of 
manufacturing chemists, druggists, drysalters, oil and colour men, 
etc. Directors: Cecil J. Taylor, Rvedale, Pilech Lane East, Roby, 
near Liverpool; Mrs. Bertha M, Taylor. Registered office: 78/80 
Boundary Lane, Liverpool. 

Fatoils, Ltd. 344,558.—Private company. Capital, £5,000 in 
5,000 shares of £1 each. To carry on the business of manufac- 
turers, producers, importers and exporters of and wholesale and 
retail dealers in oils, lubricants, greases, fats, soaps. tallow, 
slycerine, chemicals, ete. Subscribers: Walter E. Wolff, 1/2 Fins- 
bury Square, E.C.2; Harry B. Ringrose. 

The Associated Ethyl Company, Limited. 344,559.—Private 
company. Capital £100 in 100 shares of £1 each. To manufac- 
ture, produce and deal in tetra-ethyl lead or other compounds 
or substances capable of being used in connection with oils, 


344,565.—Private company. 


motor spirits and petroleum products of all sorts, etc. Sub- 
seribers: William Clarke, 24 Massingham Street, Mile End, 
E.1; Leslie G. E. Prime, 


E. T. Marler, Ltd. 344,475.—Private company. Capital £20,000 
in 20,000 shares of £1 each. To acquire the business of KE. T. 
Marler (a firm). carried on by E. L. Marler, W. P. Marler and 
J. H. Marler, at 14 Greville Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., and at 
Western Road, Merton, Surrey; and to carry on the business of 
manufacturers of printing and writing inks, binding adhesives, 
flexible and cold glues and adhesive pastes, ete. Directors: Edwin 
L. Marler, Toksowa, Dulwich Common, S.E.21; Walter P. Marler; 
John H. Marler. Registered office: 14 Greville Street, Hatton 
Garden, E.C. 
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Commercial Intelligence 
Mortgages and Charges 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


BRITISH SMOKELESS AND OIL FUELS, LTD., London, 


E.C. (M.. 1/10/38.) sept. 14, £3,000 debenture, to J. C. 
Sherburn, Bournemouth; general charge. * £2,007. Jan. 14, 
1938. 

CLEGGSWOOD OIL DISTILLERY, LITD., Littleborough. 
(M., 1/10/38.) Sept. 20, £2,500 mortgage, to Sir A. J. Law, 
Littleborough; charged on Hollin Bank, and Cleggswood Oil 
Works, Littleborough. * Nil. June 8, 1938. 

MANCHESTER OIL REFINERY, LTD., London, E.C. 


(M., 1/10/38.) Sept. 16, conveyance for securing perpetual 
vearly rent charge of £40, to Manchester Ship Canal Co.; charged 


on land at Urmston. £312. Dee. 31, 1937. 
Satisfactions 

AJOTAL, LTD., London, S.W., soap manufacturers. 
(M.S., 1/10/38.) Satisfaction Sept. 19, of debentures registered 


April 6, 1937. to the extent of £1,725. 


BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., London, W. (M.S., 1/10/38.) 


Satisfaction Sept. 15, of debenture stock registered June 21, 
1934, to extent of £4,190. 
EASICLENE PORCELAIN ENAMEL, LTD., London, E.C. 


(M.S., 1/10/38.) Satisfaction Sept. 15, of debenture registered 
May 28, 1938. 
County Court Judgments 

KNIGHT, SAML., Hillside Works, Wilpshire, manufacturii 
chemist. £20 12s, Od. (C.C., 1/10/38.) Aug. 27. 

POWELL, SAML., 28 George Street, Cleckheaton, dve manu- 
facturer. £13 1s. 2d. (C.C., 1/10/38.) Aug. 26. 

Companies Winding-up Voluntarily 

BELGRAVE PAINT AND OIL CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V.., 
1/10/38.) Sept, 20. R. Hindley, 256 Corn Exchange Buildings, 
Manchester, liquidator. 


Receiver Appointed 


‘Fy 
iS 


~ 


E. BURGOYNE, LTD., Twickenham, paint and chemical 
manufacturers. ete. (R.. 1/10/38.) K. N. Plater, 52 Oakfield 
Road, Hiford, has been appointed receiver, Sept. 17. 


The Chemical Age—October 1, 1938 


Forthcoming Events 


London. 
October 3.—HSociety of Chemical Industry (London Section), Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 8 p.m. Dr, R. Lessing, 
* The Development of a Process of Flue Gas Washing Without 
Ke ffluent.’’ 


October 3-7.—-International Shoe and Leather Fair. 
October 5.—Society of Public Analysts and Other Analytical 


Chemists. Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 

October 5-15.—Inventions Exhibition. 

October 6.—International Society of Leather Trades’ 
(British Section), Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 

Hull. 

October 4.—Hul!l Chemical and Engineering 
Exchange, Metropole, West Street. 7.45 
“The Craftsman in Modern Industry.”’ 


Leeds. 


S p.m. 


Chemists 
LO a.m. 


Builders’ 


Wright. 


Society. 
pm.  G. 


October 10.—Institute of Chemistry (Leeds Area Section). The 
University. 7 p.m. The Registrar, ‘‘From Boyle to Priestley.” 


Manchester, 

October 6.—Institute of Chemistry (Manchester and District Sec- 
tion), Joint Meeting with Institution of Petroleum. Engineers’ 
Club, Albert Square. 7 p.m. Dr. F. B. Thole. ‘* Chemical 
Research on Petroleum Products.”’ 

October 7.—Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 
tion). H. K. Dean, ** Wetting Agents.”’ 


(Manchester Sec- 








Company News 


Lawes Chemical Co. announce a dividend of 6 per cent., less tax 
(same). 

Explosives and Chemical Products, in their report for year to 
June 30, show net profit £21,200 (£18,363) ; dividend on ordinary 
shares 162 per cent., tax free (same); dividend on deferred shares 
of 6.2310d. (6.0717d.) per share (net) ; forward, £54,114 (£43,129). 











Books Received 
Kelly’s Directory of the Chemical Industries, 


edition. Pp. 1,088. 36s. 
Modern Atomic Theory. J. UC. 
Arnold & Co. Pp. 207. 6s. 
Chemical Analysis of Foods and Food Products. 
Jacobs. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
Chemical Reactions Involving Solids. 
by The Faraday Society. 


1938, twentieth 


Speakman. London: Edward 
By Morris B. 
Pp. 537. 
A General 
London: Gurney 


Qs. 
held 


Jackson. 


Discussion 
and 











Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


CTrisis 1h 


Hk: international affairs has been reflected in the 
stock and share markets by a heavy marking down of prices 


of industrial and most other securities This was largely a 
precautionary measure, but selling pressure, although heavier, 


was described as considerably smaller than had been feared 
earlier in the week. Sentiment was assisted by the decision of 
jobbers in the gilt-edged market to fix minimum prices. This, 
of course, applies only to the gilt-edged stocks, and has been 
welcomed in the city because it was felt that if the decline in 
Government securities continued owing to from the 
Continent, the authorities might decide on measures to 
control the Stock Exchange. 

As was to be expected, securities of companies associated with 
the chemical and kindred trades have moved with the general 


selling 
drastic 


trend of markets, and with few exceptions, are considerably 
lower than a week ago owing to the marking down of prices 
which has been in evidence on the Stock Exchange. Imperial 


Chemicals fluctuated rather sharply and are 28s. at the time of 
writing, compared with 29s. 103d. a week ago, but some buyers 
have been attracted by the recent decision to maintain the in- 
terim dividend, and also by the view that the company might 
continue to achieve satisfactory earnings even should war con- 
ditions develop, bearing in mind the demand for explosives and 
chemicals that would result. British Oxvgen have gone back 
from 69s. 43d. to 63s. 9d., and were unaffected by reports that 
the company has received an important Government contract, 
which, however, lacks confirmation. Associated Portland Cement 


also failed to move against the general market trend, and are 
72s. 6d. at the time of writing, compared with 75s. 


a week ago. 
Maintenance of the interim payment at 73} per cent. has created 
a good impression, and the outlook for the company is viewed 
as reasonably promising in the market, because of the building 


Pp. 266. 12s. 64d. 
Verwertung des Wertlosen. by Dr. Claus Ungewitter. Berlin: 
Wilhelm Limpert-Verlag. Pp. 304. RM 7.80. 
of new factories and the large demand for cement that might 
arise from A.R.P. work. 


As usual, Boots Pure Drug were a relatively steady feature, 
but on balance the price has declined from 40s, 3d. to 38s. 9d. 
Sangers at 20s. have also been relatively steady. Timothy Whites 
and Taylors have gone back from 24s. 3d. to 23s. 6d, at the time 


of writing. There is vague talk in the market that the con- 


tinued growth of the business may require additional capital. 
At the last meeting the chairman indicated that, should this 


prove necessary, it would probably take the form of an 
of shares in which shareholders would be offered 
rights of subscription. At the time of writing Bb. Laporte at 
83s. 9d., Greeff-Chemicals Holdings at 6s., Monsanto Chemicals 
preference at 22s. 6d., and Goodlass Wall at 8s. 9d. are virtually 


issue 
favourable 


the same as a week ago, but prices have probably not been 
tested by much _ business. Fison Packard and Prentice were 


reported to be fairly steady, awaiting the results, while Burt 
Boulton and Haywood continued to be quoted around 18s, 9d. 
Results of the latter company are also due shortly. 

Swedish Match, Lever Bros., and Lever N.V., together with 
most other shares with a large following on the Continent, have 
fallen heavily in price. ‘ Shell,’ Anglo-Iranian, ‘Trinidad 
Leaseholds and other leading oil shares have also been marked 
down sharply. Burmah Oil were affected by a disposition to 
await the forthcoming interim dividend announcement. 

Elsewhere Triplex Glass shares have lost the good improve- 
ment shown towards the end of last week, but are little changed 
on balance. United Steel ordinary units have been subject to 
rather sharp fluctuations owing to the trend of markets. The 
raising of the dividend to 10 per cent. exceeded general esti- 
mates, and the forthcoming report, and accounts are 


being 
awaited with interest. 





